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ELECTION ISSUES IN WESTERN GERMANY 


Richard Hiscocks* 


of postwar statesmen. When he became Chancellor of 

the German Federal Republic in 1949, his country was 
still occopied, it was the subject of widespread distrust and dis- 
dain, and it was still suffering from the effects of the economic 
collapse that had immediately followed the war. He was the 
architect of recovery. Industrial production, which in 1946 was 
about a third of the 1936 figures, had risen by the end of last 
year to two and a half times the prewar level. Between 1950 
and 1955 exports more than trebled, while gold and dollar 
reserves went up during the same period from $170 million to 
$2,300 million. In May, 1955, Western Germany became a full 
member of NATO and, subject only to certain reservations made 
necessary by German division, regained her sovereignty. She 
has won world-wide respect and, in a surprising measure, the 
confidence of her former enemies in the West. 

The German people showed their gratitude to Dr. Adenauer 
in the federal elections of 1953. His party, the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union (CDU) and its Bavarian counterpart, the Christian- 
Social Union (CSU) together obtained ninety-three more seats 
than their nearest rival, the Social Democratic Party (SPD), 
and for the first time in German history under a system of 
proportional representation got a clear majority in the federal 
parliament. 

The federal elections due next September will have a special 
significance as the first since Western Germany regained her 
sovereignty. For the last two years there has been a greater 
fluidity in German politics than during the previous six, when 
recovery and rehabilitation were the main objectives. Now for 
the first time since the war the German people will vote without 
the shadow of a foreign occupation and with their eyes directed 
to the future rather than to the past. 


D R. Adenauer will go down in history as one of the greatest 


*Chairman, Department of Political Science and International Relations, 
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Apart from the desire of the governing coalition to retain 
power, three main objectives can be discerned amongst the 
political parties in the present election campaign. In the first 
place, the Social Democrats are making a determined effort to 
increase their strength, so that they will be in a position to 
form a government, although they realize that some form of 
alliance will almost certainly be necessary in order to do so. 
Secondly, the four smallest parties now represented in the 
Bundestag are anxious to avoid extinction. Thirdly, the Free 
Democrats or liberals are aiming at being in a position after the 
elections to tilt the balance in favour either of the Christian 
Democrats or the Social Democrats and so exercise an influence 
out of all proportion to their probable strength. 

The SPD’s bid for power is the most important feature of 
the campaign. It has its bad and its good aspects. On the 
one hand, it has emphasized some of the worst tendencies in 
German political life. On the other hand, it has introduced a 
democratic vitality into the proceedings which has too often 
been lacking in German politics. Furthermore, following the 
success of their tactics during the last year the Social Democrats 
have shown greater signs of moderation and statesmanship than 
had previously been apparent in the leadership of the party 
since the war. 

With some justification the Social Democrats believed that 
they had a strong moral claim to rule Germany after 1945. 
Their party had shown the greatest courage in opposition to 
Hitler by voting against the notorious Enabling Bill of March, 
1933. Their leader, Kurt Schumacher, whose emaciated body 
bore the marks of ten years in concentration camps, was a 
symbol of dauntless defiance. When the SPD, therefore, ob- 
tained eight less seats in the elections of 1949 than the CDU 
and CSU and Dr. Adenauer was elected Chancellor by a margin 
of one vote—his own—their disappointment was profound. 

Schumacher’s own disappointment led him to exaggerate 
certain errors of judgment of which he had already been guilty. 
As a former Prussian officer he was determined that the right- 
wing parties should not again monopolize the allegiance of 
nationalist Germans, as they had tended to do in the past. There 
was a lot to be said for this attitude. But under Schumacher’s 
leadership the Social Democrats carried it too far. Appeals to 
national feeling were frequent. Emphasis was laid on foreign 
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affairs at the expense of subjects such as social and economic 
reform which were more appropriate to the SPD’s traditions 
and ideals. Party differences on foreign policy were accentuated 
at a time when it was important that the greatest measure of 
unity should be achieved. The occupying Powers were strongly 
criticised, Dr. Adenauer’s great achievements were given little 
recognition, and the major steps taken towards European in- 
tegration were opposed. German participation in the Council of 
Europe and the Schuman Plan was disapproved. The Govern- 
ment’s policy of rearmament in co-operation with the West was 


attacked. 
Although Schumacher died in 1952, his influence is still strong 


today. The SPD’s exasperation has been increased by their 
defeat in the 1953 elections. In the present campaign great 
attention is being paid to foreign policy and rearmament. Re- 
union and conscription have been selected as two subjects on 
which the Government is particularly vulnerable—both of them 
matters on which a bipartisan and national policy is greatly to 
be desired. 

As regards reunion, appeals are being made to the German 
people’s nationalism and impatience. The Government is ac- 
cused of bankruptcy and missed opportunities. NATO is de- 
scribed as a main obstacle in the way of reunification, and Herr 
Ollenhauer began to talk of revising the Paris treaties almost 
before they had come into effect. The SPD aspirations can be 
understood. But revision will scarcely be achieved on a basis 
of party strife. Appeals for assistance to the Western Powers 
sound hollow against a background of deep internal division, 
and the Soviet Union will be able to play off one party against 
another so long as the division continues. 

The SPD’s attitude to conscription is even more difficult to 
defend. The dangers of a revival of militarist influence are 
recognized both in Germany and abroad. Rearmament should 
be carried out in such a way as to reduce the dangers to a 
minimum. Conscription would have the advantage of introduc- 
ing into the new German army a cross-section of German society 
including the anti-militarist and non-militarist elements. Volun- 
tary enlistment, on the other hand, would ensure the preponder- 
ance of military enthusiasts and those with previous military 
experience who have failed to achieve success in civilian life. 
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Since the nineteenth century the Social Democrats have sup- 
ported conscription as a democratic system. Following the 
second world war, with two quite different attitudes on rearma- 
ment in Germany, the need to ensure a democratic spirit in the 
new army has made conscription doubly desirable. Yet last year 
the SPD altered its policy and made an official pronouncement 
against conscription. Expert opinions were quoted in support 
of the change, but without doubt the main purpose was to win 
the approval of the electorate with whom compulsory service is 
never popular. In self defence the Government modified its 
conscription programme while standing by the basic principle. 
Thus once again a subject on which a national policy was desir- 
able became an election issue between parties. 

A third though less important case in which election tactics 
determined SPD policy was the attempt made early this year 
to change the electoral law. The present electoral system is a 
mixture of proportional representation and majority voting. In 
1956 the Social Democrats supported a clause in the electoral 
law which aimed at keeping down the number of parties. A 
party’s representation in the Bundestag was made dependent 
on its obtaining either 5 per cent. of the total votes or three 
seats by majority voting. In February, in order to win favour 
with the smaller parties who feared they might not survive, the 
SPD decided to support a modification of the 5 per cent. clause, 
though the Government successfully resisted the change. 

The emphasis on reunion and conscription has proved highly 
successful. In the local government elections last autumn the 
SPD greatly strengthened its position and obtained more votes 
than the CDU and CSU. This result has encouraged the Social 
Democrats to stress the same points during the remainder of 
the campaign, although there has been a tendency for atomic 
weapons to replace conscription, since the Government revised 
its conscription programme. 

Last winter it became clear that the Bonn Government was 
not opposed to atomic weapons and in fact favoured the equip- 
ment of the new German army with tactical atomic arms. In 
April, eighteen leading West German atomic scientists, including 
four Nobel prize-winners, expressed their deep anxiety regarding 

the Government’s plan, stated that in their opinion the best 
protection for the Federal Republic would be to renounce all 
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atomic weapons, and refused to take any part in their produc- 
tion, trial, or use. 

Dr. Adenauer’s first reaction was to criticize the scientists 
sharply for interfering in a political matter. But both the SPD 
and the Free Democrats were quick to see the electoral pos- 
sibilities in the incident and strongly attacked the Chancellor for 
his attitude. Dr. Adenauer rapidly changed tactics. He and 
some of his colleagues had a meeting with five of the scientists, 
which resulted in the issue of a formal communiqué. The 
Government expressed its agreement with the motives and aims 
of the scientists, reaffirmed its intention not to produce atomic 
weapons, and undertook to make every effort to bring about an 
agreement between the Powers with the object of avoiding the 
general equipment of armed forces with atomic weapons. Never- 
theless, the affair will not be forgotten and, with many of the 
German people opposed to rearmament in any form, is likely to 
influence the election results. 

The increased confidence of the SPD leaders has given them 
greater courage and moderation. Their utterances during the 
last few months have shown more wisdom and statesmanship. 
Herr Ollenhauer’s visit to the United States in February no 
doubt contributed to this result. 

Two examples of this welcome change are characteristic. 
Herr Ollenhauer has said repeatedly that existing treaties could 
only be modified by negotiations with Germany’s allies. Early 
this year he went further and stated that there would be no 
question of Western Germany leaving NATO before a German 
settlement was reached. In a press conference during April he 
also reproached members of the Refugee Party for suggesting 
that any politician who spoke of giving up territory beyond the 
Oder-Neisse was guilty of high treason. In the present situa- 
tion, he said, nationalist talk of this kind could only result in 
destroying such chances of a settlement as existed. 

The four smallest parties now represented in the Bundestag 
are the Refugee Party, the German Party, the Centre, and the 
Free People’s Party, which was formed by the withdrawal of 
sixteen members from the Free Democratic Party when it left 
the governing coalition early in 1956. In the elections of 1953, 
the Centre obtained three seats; the German Party, fifteen; and 
the Refugee Party, twenty-seven, although the last was seriously 
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weakened when eight members including its two leaders joined 
the CDU in June, 1955. 

In the case of all these parties and of the Bavarian Party, 
which won seventeen federal seats in the 1949 elections, negotia- 
tions have been going on with other parties at the federal, 
provincial, or local level, to enable them through electoral alliances 
to survive the coming elections, either by obtaining the 5 per 
cent. quota or by winning three seats outright. In some of 
these negotiations desire for survival has played a greater part 
than any coherent political principles. For example, the re- 
sourceful Bavarian Party has been carrying on discussions with 
the SPD, the CSU, and the German Party. The hopes of these 
minor parties cannot be high, as there was a marked reduction 
in the numbers of votes cast for them in the local government 
elections last year. 

The Centre, which is the strange remnant of an historic party, 
could only survive by the grace of the CDU in return for a 
promise of consistent support. 

The Refugee Party has always represented a sectional in- 
terest and had declined in strength as more and more refugees 
have settled down happily in Western Germany. At its recent 
conference it adopted as one of its main objectives the return 
of Germany’s former territories, including the Sudetenland and 
Memel, thus condoning, in part at least, Hitler’s policy towards 
Czechoslovakia. It is to be hoped, therefore, that it will not 
outlive the elections. Certainly it would be a danger signal, if 
such a reactionary claim received much support. 

The Free People’s Party has no very distinctive programme 
of its own, and some of its members stand close to the CDU. 
At the beginning of the year, with little chance of surviving 
on its own, it decided to throw in its lot with the German Party, 
the most reliable of Dr. Adenauer’s coalition partners. The 
alliance involves the Free People’s Party relinquishing its name 
except in south and south-west Germany. As Dr. Adenauer’s 
best hope of returning to power is with the help of these two 
parties, the CDU can be relied on to ensure that the alliance 
attains one of the two conditions of representation in the Bundes- 
tag. 

It is significant that no extremist party, either of Right or 
Left, has any serious chance of representation. The Communist 
Party was declared illegal by the Constitutional Court last year. 
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Two right-wing parties, the German Reich Party and the German 
Association have so far made very little appeal to the electorate. 

The Free Democrats are much the most important group 
outside the two main parties, owing to the strong possibility 
that they will be in a key position after the elections. 

So long as they were led by the emotional and tactless Dr. 
Dehler their influence for good in German politics was question- 
able, to say the least. His weaknesses were accentuated by his 
personal animosity towards Dr. Adenauer who had dropped him 
from the Cabinet after the 1953 elections. Under his leadership 
the Free Democrats, like the Social Democrats, emphasized dif- 
ferences on foreign policy and made injudicious appeals to 
nationalism. Indeed Dr. Dehler’s methods were more harmful, 
because less restrained, than those of the SPD. Within the 
party his failure to give full expression to its truly liberal aspira- 
tions paved the way for a group of ambitious young men in North 
Rhine-Westphalia to gain a large measure of control. Some of 
them had previous Nazi associations, and in general their poli- 
tical astuteness was more evident than the sincerity of their 
liberal convictions. It was they who brought about the un- 
natural alliance of the FDP and the SPD in North Rhine-West- 
phalia early in 1956 and were thus responsible for the fall of 
Herr Arnold, Germany’s best provincial premier since the war. 

Since Dr. Reinhold Maier took over the party’s leadership at 
the beginning of this year, there has been a noticeable change in 
its character. Like Dr. Dehler, a strong critic of Dr. Adenauer, 
he has greater experience and political sense than his predecessor. 
A man of strong democratic convictions, he combines tactical 
skill with considerable courage. In his hands the FDP has 
acquired just that enigmatic quality which is appropriate to 
its position between the two major parties. Dr. Maier has 
emphasized that the party will fight the election alone, untram- 
melled by any alliance or obligations to other parties. He is 
thus building up its bargaining power for the crucial post- 
electoral negotiations. He has wisely undertaken to avoid con- 
troversy on the question of reunion and on problems of foreign 
policy and defence. By emphasizing his belief in a free economy 
and his opposition to “socialist experiments” he has made clear 
in advance the price he would demand for an alliance with the 
SPD. 
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In such complex circumstances it would be more foolhardy 
than usual to attempt a forecast of the election results. Recent 
public opinion polls have given a small lead alternately to the 
SPD and the CDU. But most significant is the fact that nearly 
25 per cent. of those asked have described themselves as “with- 
out a definite opinion.” It is the struggle for this large floating 
vote which will determine the final outcome. 

The Government is labouring under many disadvantages. 
There is the inevitable swing of the pendulum against an old 
Chancellor who has been eight years in power. Dr. Adenauer’s 
somewhat autocratic conceptions of his office are becoming in- 
creasingly unpopular. There is understandable disappointment 
at the continued division of the country, widespread reluctance 
to accept the necessity for rearmament, and a special dislike of 
conscription and atomic weapons. 

Yet against this formidable list can be set some almost 
equally impressive advantages. In the first place, in a country 
with such an authoritarian tradition as Germany there will be a 
strong tendency for the undecided elector to vote for the powers 
that be. Secondly, Dr. Adenauer himself, after a serious ill- 
ness in the winter of 1955-56, showed signs of losing his grip 
last year, but during recent months he has come back with 
astonishing resilience and vigour and appears fully capable of 
rising to the challenge of the election campaign. Thirdly, the 
CDU itself is a very well organized party. It has greater 
flexibility than the SPD and gives more scope to individual 
talent and initiative. Highly competent campaign managers 
have been appointed. Further, the party has in a large measure 
the support of industry, which gives it a somewhat unfair ad- 
vantage over the SPD. That industry’s support is not confined 
to finance was indicated recently when fifty-eight manufacturers 
of consumer-goods, following certain wage increases on April 1, 
announced in large newspaper advertisements that they under- 
took not to raise their prices before the end of the year. After 
that, they added, the matter would not rest with them alone. 
The opposition parties are no doubt justified in linking this 
action with the elections. 

Lastly, the Government enjoys the advantages that power 
brings with it. It has used them sometimes in ways which are 
as open to criticism as the SPD’s emphasis on foreign policy 
and opposition to conscription. Though the electoral advantages 
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of the timing are obvious, there can be little objection to the 
Government putting through last February its enlightened re- 
form linking invalid and old age pensions to the current level of 
salaries and wages. But it is a different matter if American 
collaboration is sought in timing international events to the 
Government’s advantage. The appointment of a German general 
to a high NATO command early this year was well-timed from 
every point of view, but the decision to hold the meeting of the 
NATO Council in Bonn early in May would appear to have been 
more than accidental. In view of Mr. Dulles’ open intervention 
on behalf of Dr. Adenauer during the 1953 election campaign, 
suspicions were also aroused when it was announced that Herr 
Globke, Dr. Adenauer’s indefatigable but somewhat sinister per- 
sonal chief-of-staff, was to visit Washington at the end of Feb- 
ruary. 

It is most improbable that the elections will give one party 
a clear majority over all others. The new government that 
is formed next September therefore will almost certainly be 
another coalition. It is likely to take one of three forms. 

The first possibility is a combination of the CDU and CSU 
and the alliance of the German Party and Free People’s Party. 
This would mean a continuation of the present regime. From 
the point of view of the Western Powers it would have obvious 
diplomatic advantages. But inside Germany there would be a 
tendency to stagnation. Through sheer exasperation the Social 
Democrats would be tempted to go to extremes. 

Secondly, there might be a coalition between the SPD and 
the FDP. Such a development would have the advantage of 
giving power and responsibility to the present opposition parties. 
In its election campaign the SPD appears to be preparing the 
way for such an eventuality by stressing the merits of a broadly 
based government and by making clear that its economic aim is 
“public control” rather than nationalization. There would be 
something unnatural about a partnership between the exponents 
of free enterprise and the advocates of state control. It would 
either involve sacrifice of principle on the part of the Social 
Democrats or the swamping and possible extinction of the 
FDP. 

The third course that might be adopted is the so-called 
“great coalition” between the SPD and the CDU. Strange as 
such a possibility might seem, there is a great deal in common 
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between moderate Social Democrats and the left and the trade- 
unionist wing of the CDU, as the success of the great coalition 
in North Rhine-Westphalia under Herr Arnold has proved. A 
working partnership between the two major parties would have 
great advantages. It should lead to a permanent improvement 
in relations between them; it might make it possible to evolve a 
common policy on conscription; and it would provide an oppor- 
tunity to make a sustained national effort to bring about re- 
union. 

It would have to be understood, however, that the great coali- 
tion was a temporary expedient with the desire for reunion as 
its main justification. Otherwise such a government would 
tend to drive the opposition to extremes or to bring about the 
condition of democratic stagnation which has been developing 
in Austria after prolonged coalition government. 

It is almost certain that the Social Democrats would not be 
prepared to accept Dr. Adenauer as Chancellor of a government 
in which they participated. But, on the CDU side, either Herr 
Arnold or Herr von Brentano would be possible alternatives. 

The main issue in the German elections is not social or 
economic: quite apart from the SPD’s emphasis on foreign 
policy, the country’s prosperity and the Government’s social 
reforms would have taken the edge off a campaign at this stage 
based on social or economic considerations. The issue is not 
even reunion or the Western alliance: it is improbable that the 
Social Democrats, if they attained power, could achieve reunion 
quickly even at the price of abandoning NATO. The main thing 
at stake is the political health of the new Germany. The elec- 
tion campaign has revealed some of the shortcomings of West 
German democracy. It has also shown indications of vitality 
and strength. Much will depend on the standards which prevail 
during the next few months and, when the voting is over, on 
the spirit in which the subsequent negotiations are carried out; 
on the extent to which principles and statesmanship, as opposed 
to interest and expediency, are dominant. 


CANADA, THE ELEVENTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
AND TRUSTEESHIP 


F. H. Soward* 


handling of some major issue such as disarmament, Pales- 
tine, or Korea. The Eleventh was no exception and will 
certainly be linked with the double crisis of Hungary and the 
Middle East, which understandably occupied so much of its time. 
It will also be closely studied in future as a guide to a new pattern 
of voting which developed during its sessions resulting from the 
one-third increase in membership which has occurred since 
December, 1955. There was a third phase of its activities which 
passed almost unnoticed in Canada, but which evoked keen inter- 
est from New Delhi to Addis Ababa. This phase was concerned 
with colonial issues, the special province, in the first instance, of 
the Fourth or Trusteeship Committee, which held the record 
number of one hundred meetings during the Eleventh Assembly. 
Its closely argued and occasionally acrimonious debates over the 
release from trusteeship of the first Trust Territory, British 
Togoland, over the despatch of a special committee to study the 
situation in another territory, French Togoland, which was re- 
questing the termination of its subordination, over the determina- 
tion of a new member, Portugal, not to come under the purview 
of the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories and over the Soviet-inspired resolution for the 
speedy termination of trusteeship in Africa seldom received at- 
tention in the press of North America, but made a decided 
impression upon opinion in Europe, Asia and Africa. It is with 
these developments that this article is concerned. 
At the initial session of the Fourth Committee its newly- 
elected chairman, a former foreign minister of the Dominican 


F tw: session of the General Assembly is best identified by its 
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= the Fourth Committee and the General Assembly in their Eleventh 
ession. 
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Republic, said proudly that the Committee “had raised the hopes 
of millions of individuals and represented one of the triumphs 
of the United Nations.” His assertion might well have brought 
wry expressions to the countenances of the representatives of 
such countries as the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Belgium and France. They have come to regard 
the Fourth Committee meetings as an occasion for criticism 
and censure of their efforts to administer their colonial or trust 
territories by states whose motives they often suspect or whose 
qualifications for judgment they seriously doubt. Senor de 
Marchena’s remarks would have been endorsed by spokesmen 
for states like Guatemala, Haiti, India, Iraq, Liberia and Thai- 
land, which have been active in studying and speaking on colonial 
problems and whose sympathies are naturally with the subject 
peoples. When an Indian representative frankly declares that 
it is his country’s aim “‘to secure the independence of all African 
peoples,” when a Moroccan draws a sharp distinction between 
the people of France and its government, which refuses to move 
with the times and retains a “colonialist” attitude, when a 
Bulgarian, making his first appearance in the Assembly, declares 
that “Nothing could excuse the present state of affairs in non- 
self-governing territories,” it is not surprising that the reaction 
of those criticised should create, as a Ceylonese representative 
remarked, an antagonism between administering and non-colo- 
nial powers in the Trusteeship Council and the Fourth Com- 
mittee. It is only fair to add, however, that the administering 
powers’ lot does not invariably consist of receiving ‘more 
kicks than ha’pence.” Thus, a Filipino, who had been most 
active in sponsoring or amending the numerous draft resolutions 
that came before the Fourth Committee did admit that ‘“Al- 
though there have been abuses in the past, colonialism has 
also served as a boon to all those peoples who had been subjected 
to it.” The Portuguese representative must have been moved 
by the affectionate tributes which were paid by a Brazilian to 
the experience of his country under Portuguese rule. But in 
general such commendations were rare. More common were 
accusations such as those of a Sudanese that the administering 
powers had sometimes used illiteracy “as a weapon to influence 
the minds of the inhabitants of a territory and to achieve certain 
political ends.” 
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To appreciate the circumstances which make possible these 
charges it is necessary to understand the manner in which the 
Fourth Committee, on which, of course, every member state is 
represented, is able to function. When the Charter of the 
United Nations established a Trusteeship Council upon which 
sit all the Great Powers, all states which administer trust terri- 
tories and a sufficient number of other states elected, so as to 
create an equal division between administering and non-ad- 
ministering powers, it stipulated that the Council should be 
“operating under the authority of the General Assembl;” and 
should present a report annually to it. The Assembly must 
also approve the terms of all Trusteeship Agreements and is 
the appropriate body to terminate them. Moreover, under 
Chapter Eleven of the Charter, states administering territories 
“whose peoples have not yet received a full measure of self- 
government” recognize that there are certain principles which 
must govern their policies and, for information purposes, must 
regularly transmit to the Secretary-General statistical and other 
information of a technical nature relating to economic, social 
and educational conditions in their territory subject to such 
limitation as security and constitutional considerations may re- 
quire. To examine these reports the Assembly has created, on 
a three-year basis, since the administering powers have so 
far blocked its designation as a standing committee, the Com- 
mittee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
Upon it, as in the Trusteeship Council, administering and non- 
administering powers are equally represented. There is a third 
special committee on South West Africa, which studies informa- 
tion from and makes recommendations on that area. It was 
created because the Union of South Africa has unswervingly 
refused to negotiate a trust agreement for that region while 
being unable to terminate unilaterally the agreement under 
which in League of Nations days it was administered as a 
Mandate. In other words, the Committee is a substitute for 
the Mandate Commission and an alternative to the Trusteeship 
Council. Consequently each year the Fourth Committee examines 
reports from three agencies. In 1956-57 it had three further 
items on its agenda: the Togoland Unification Problem and the 
future of the trust territory of British Togoland, the question of 
the frontier between Ethiopia and the trust territory of Somali- 
land under Italian administration, and consideration of an ad- 
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visory opinion from the International Court of Justice concern- 
ing the admissibility of hearing petitioners by the Committee on 
South West Africa. 

Although the Trusteeship Council is under the general 
authority of the Assembly, there still remains, no doubt inten- 
tionally, a twilight zone of ambiguity between the powers of 
the General Assembly and those of the administering states. 
The latter naturally prefer to have questions concerning them 
examined in the Trusteeship Council, in which they have an 
equal voice, rather than in the Fourth Committee, where they 
are bound to be heavily outvoted. The same is true of states 
under the aegis of the Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories for the same reason. Thus, an 
Australian spoke approvingly of “the friendly and co-operative 
spirit which has prevailed in the debates of the Committee on 
Information” and was supported by an Iraqi representative. 
The administering powers would also prefer to have petitioners 
from trust territories heard in the Trusteeship Council, where 
there is an opportunity to question them and to explain the 
situation, rather than in the Fourth Committee which shows 
an increasing enthusiasm for such hearings. Quite apart from 
differences over milieu, administering powers are always on 
the alert to protect their authority against Assembly encroach- 
ments. Thus, the United Kingdom representative declared that 
his country could not accept the principle that “the General 
Assembly could undertake to advise administering powers on 
how they should conduct their administration in any particular 
field.” 

In similar vein the French representative insisted that the 
General Assembly could go no further than give advice regard- 
ing territories falling within the scope of Article 73 which has 
to deal with non-self-governing territories. For Belgium, which 
has always been most forthright in rejecting attempts to assert 
the Assembly’s competence, came the blunt reminder in a debate 
on educational policies that it “always opposed the use of 
statistical information furnished by the Administering Powers 
as a basis for discussion.” An American delegate who had been 
at San Francisco said that the debates there had clearly shown 
that “it had been left for every member state to decide upon 
its own responsibilities with respect to individual territories.” 
He believed that the UN strength in developing standards of 
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action was based upon realization of the advantages to be gained 
by “voluntary and whole-hearted compliance with the provisions 
of the Charter.” He did not consider this end could be achieved 
“either by fault-finding or by force.” 

The opposite point of view was presented by states which 
have won their independence from colonial powers, or have had 
to struggle against Western dominance in the past, and by the 
Soviet bloc, which is only too aware of the advantages of ex- 
ploiting colonial nationalism in the hope that later it may be 
painted red and transformed into a national communism aligned 
with the Moscow-Peking axis. Among the satellites Rumania 
was to be heard, declaring that ‘‘The existence of dependent 
territories is an anachronism which should be eliminated from 
the contemporary world.’”’ On the whole, all Soviet bloc speeches 
are the same speech, but it is usually the U.S.S.R. representative 
who will be most dogmatic in proclaiming the party line. In- 
cluding ‘American monopolists” in his bill of indictment he 
declared on one occasion that ‘Not only were the indigenous 
peoples kept in a state of political and economic subjugation and 
deprived of the opportunity to acquire an education, but armed 
might was used to prevent them from bettering their condi- 
tions.” The Czech spokesman, whose proficiency in Spanish was 
a distinct asset, argued that the administering powers should be 
obliged to report to the Committee on Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories on the question, since ‘the development of the territories 
was an indivisible whole and the political aspect could not be 
separated from the economic, social and cultural aspects.” Yugo- 
slavia, while careful to indicate its separateness from the Soviet 
bloc, shared its point of view on many occasions and would 
maintain that “the international community could surely not 
avert its eyes from a problem which affected its own security.” 

It so happened that the climate of opinion in the General 
Assembly made the occasion an auspicious one for those who 
wanted to embarrass, if not enrage, the colonial powers. The 
Arab states were particularly incensed with the United Kingdom 
and France as accomplices of Israel and opponents of Algerian 
freedom and even more ready than usual to scrutinize suspici- 
ously their activities. The Soviet bloc had every reason to 
seize upon colonial issues when not declaiming about Anglo- 
French imperialism in the Middle East or the dangers of the 
Eisenhower doctrine in order to divert attention from its actions 
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in Hungary. The Afro-Asian group of twenty-seven states was 
in a position of being able to block resolutions on important 
issues that were not of its liking in an Assembly of eighty, from 
which Hungary and South Africa had chosen to absent them- 
selves. (South Africa did make an unobtrusive return to the 
General Assembly to cast its vote on the Portuguese issue.) 
The Latin American group of twenty states is by no means 
monolithic, but the great majority of its members would usually 
cast a vote against colonialism and imperialism. They have, as 
one of them admitted privately, a “romantic attitude” towards 
resolutions urging independence or stressing the rights of subject 
peoples on petitions, education, etc. Among the European states 
west of the Iron Curtain, Greece, vehemently opposed to the 
United Kingdom because of the Cyprus question, was prepared 
to use its vote and voice in the Fourth Committee to embarrass 
its one time great and good friend. On occasion a well-meaning 
friend might also do more harm than good by his advocacy of 
the administering powers’ cause. When Italy, for example, 
which now considers itself as neither an imperialist or colo- 
nialist country, read a lesson upon perfervid nationalism and 
the wiles of Communism, it was far from well received. Mr. 
Grillo argued that “The tragedy of the present day was that 
the danger no longer came from fading Western colonialism and 
imperialism but from other forms of colonialism, irresponsible 
nationalism and anti-colonialism as a method of communist 
penetration.” These remarks may have cut too near to the 
bone for some of the new states, since not only the Soviet bloc 
reacted adversely to the criticism. 

During the session, the Fourth Committee sent forward for 
approval by the General Assembly some twenty-five resolutions. 
With some minor amendments all but one of these was adopted. 
Their nature, the states who were their sponsors, and the 
character of the votes upon them afford useful indices of the 
trend of world opinion on colonial questions. 

The United Kingdom was successful in securing the As- 
sembly’s approval for a resolution releasing British Togoland 
from Trusteeship in order to constitute with the Gold Coast the 
new independent state of Ghana. The vote in favour of this 
historic resolution which thus set free the first of the eleven 
trust territories, was 63-0, with nine abstentions. The sponsors 
of the resolution included four Commonwealth states: Canada, 
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Ceylon, India and Pakistan; three African: Ethiopia, Liberia 
and the Sudan; two Asian: Burma and Nepal; and two Latin 
American: Haiti and Ecuador. The fact that a majority of the 
people in a plebiscite, supervised by a UN Commissioner, Senor 
Espinosa of Mexico, had approved of the merger by a vote, 
which was larger than Newfoundland gave for union with Can- 
ada, as Mr. Krishna Menon of India was careful to point out, 
and the able manner in which petitioners favouring union 
presented their case in replying to those who disliked the pro- 
posal carried considerable weight with the Committee. A 
further cause for approval was the appearance before the Com- 
mittee of the United Kingdom Minister of State for Colonial 
Affairs, Mr. J. S. Maclay, and of ministers from the Gold Coast 
government who put themselves completely at the service of 
the Committee. 

In contrast to this success, which was followed by the un- 
animous election of Ghana to UN membership, was the adoption 
of a resolution critical of British policy in the trust territory of 
Tanganyika by a vote of 47 to 15, with eleven abstentions. 
This resolution was sponsored by Haiti, whose representative 
had been on a visiting mission to Africa and is genuinely in- 
terested in colonial questions. Following the hearing of an able 
petitioner from that territory, Mr. Julius Nyere, President of 
the Tanganyika African National Union, who may be a Nkrumah 
in embryo, Mr. Dorsonville presented a resolution in which he 
accepted oral amendments from India, Peru and Venezuela and 
taking special note of the statements made by the petitioner, 
recommended that the British Government should consider 
making a policy statement on Tanganyika which should include 
the principle “‘that the Territory should be guided towards self- 
government or independence and should become an essentially 
African state where all inhabitants had equal rights.” The 
resolution also recommended that the visiting mission from the 
Trusteeship Council which is due to visit Tanganyika this year 
should make a special study of political developments and that 
the Trusteeship Council should also include in its next report a 
special study of the problem. Such a skilfully drafted resolu- 
tion, which came as close as was feasible to encroaching upon 
the authority of the Administering Power was opposed by other 
administering powers, the “Old Commonwealth,” and several 
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European states, but drew support from the Latin American, 
the Afro-Asian group and the Soviet bloc. 

The French government also wished to terminate the trustee- 
ship of their part of Togoland. In October they had conducted 
a plebiscite, for which the United Nations was unwilling to 
assume responsibility, by which the voters were asked either 
to approve of a draft constitution for the autonomous republic 
of Togoland, which would remain in the French Union but be 
free of trusteeship or remain under trusteeship. The election 
was boycotted by the chief opposition parties, but secured a sub- 
stantial majority of those who voted. But the French became 


aware before the request was examined by the Committee that 
opposition would be widespread because of the belief that the 


concessions made to the new republic were more nominal than 


real, and the suspicion that it was merely a device to keep Togo- 
land under French control. As a consequence, when the hear- 


ings began during which the petitioners against the proposal 
made a marked impression, the able French Minister for over- 
seas France, Monsieur Gaston Deferre, let it be known that his 
Government would not press its request and would accept a 
special mission being sent to study the situation in the territory 
and report to the next Assembly. 

In the complicated manceuvres which followed Canada, Den- 
mark, the Dominican Republic, Thailand, and the United States 
eventually secured approval for a resolution along the lines in- 
dicated above which, as was only fitting, also congratulated the 
people of French Togoland upon the progress they had achieved 
and described the reforms already introduced as of real signi- 
ficance. As a French representative said during the debate “It 
was true that Togoland was autonomous and not independent, but 
there was room for development and development must surely 
be in the direction of independence.” It is scarcely necessary 
to say that the debates upon this proposal both in the Committee 
and the General Assembly were almost inevitably coloured by 
the feeling engendered towards France over her part in the 
Suez crisis and over the Algerian question. The final vote in 
favour of the resolution was 53-16—7 with the opposition coming 
largely from the Arab states and the Soviet bloc. As a result 
of its adoption Canada is one of the six states, the others being 
Denmark, Guatemala, Liberia, the Phillippines and Yugoslavia, 
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which has been called upon to designate a national to serve on 
the Commission. 

Like the British, the French were also the unwilling recipients 
of advice and suggestions concerning one of their trust terri- 
tories: the Cameroons. After hearing four petitioners from 
that area who gave some gloomy accounts of political unrest, 
India, Yemen, and Yugoslavia presented a draft resolution in 
which were later incorporated some oral amendments from 
Czechoslovakia which took note of the petitioners’ statements 
and transmitted them to the Trusteeship Council for further 
study, recommending that that body “continue to pay attention 
to the matters dealt with in the present resolution and report 
thereon to the next General Assembly,” and expressed the hope 
that France would take “all necessary measures to restore poli- 
tical activity to normal conditions and to bring to an end the 
tensions which have characterised the political life of the terri- 
tory.” This blunt recommendation was carried by the sub- 
stantial majority of 46-9-10. 

The third country to be singled out for critical attention by 
the Fourth Committee was Portugal. As one of the sixteen new 
members admitted at the close of the Tenth Assembly, it had 
received a letter from the Secretary-General drawing attention 
to the declaration in the Charter concerning non-self-governing 
territories and inquiring whether or not there were “any ter- 
ritories referred to in Article 73 of the Charter for which it has 
responsibility.” Like all the others which replied Portugal said 
that it did not administer territories coming within the category 
indicated by the Article. On January 29, 1956, the representa- 
tive of Iraq raised the question in the Fourth Committee. He 
said that the debate upon this problem was one of “crucial and 
unparalleled importance.” Mr. Pachachi believed that a failure 
to place territories which the world regarded as non-self-govern- 
ing under Chapter Eleven of the Charter would force many of 
the non-administering powers to the conclusion that “the path 
of conciliation through the United Nations discussions on these 
matters is closed to them.” Even more serious would be the 
effect upon the peoples of Asia and Africa, who might conclude 
that “the United Nations as a whole is not providing the people 
of the non-self-governing territories with the means by which 
peacefully and constructively they may develop their own poli- 
tical, social and cultural life.” In reply the Portuguese repre- 
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sentative, who patiently submitted to unprecedented searching 
interrogation upon his country’s form of government, declared 
that his government had no doubt that it had discharged its 
responsibilities under the Charter “to the fullest extent.” Since 
the constitutional status of the overseas provinces was exactly 
the same as that of the European ones, Senor Nogueira believed 
that the phrase “subject to security and constitutional limita- 
tions” which appeared in Article 73 was applicable to Portugal. 
His country, he claimed “notwithstanding the existence of popu- 
lations or territories not fully developed” by virtue of its con- 
stitution was one of those states which had no obligation to 
transmit information. He pointed out, however, that Portugal 
did supply all relevant information from official sources which 
was required by the UN Specialised Agencies. 

During the debate Ceylon, Greece, Liberia, Nepal, and Syria 
submitted a resolution proposing the establishment of an ad hoc 
committee to study the Charter provisions and the replies re- 
ceived from the new members. The latter were also invited 
to state their views “together with the reasons therefor regard- 
ing the applicability of Chapter XI of the Charter to them.” 
In the discussion which followed the supporters of the resolu- 
tion repeated but implausibly disclaimed any intention of singling 
out Portugal for criticism while its opponents objected, as did 
Austria, Japan, and Pakistan to its discriminatory nature against 
new members who were being treated differently from their 
predecessors. Others stressed the fact, as a representative of 
the United States pointed out, that “It was for every member 
state and for it alone to decide upon the territories in respect 
of which it was to provide information.” ‘No state,” said Mr. 
Gerig, “could permit an outside authority to take that decision 
in its place.” After a lengthy series of votes, upon clauses and 
even a single word of the resolution, it was carried as a whole 
by the narrow margin of 35-33-4. 

The Soviet bloc excepted, every group of states was divided 
in attitude. Besides the Soviet group and Yugoslavia the sup- 
porters of the resolution included eighteen of the Afro-Asian 
states, seven Latin American countries and only one European 
country, Greece. The opponents included sixteen European 
states, the members of the Old Commonwealth except South 
Africa, which had withdrawn from the Committee, eight Latin 
American states, three Afro-Asians; Japan, Pakistan, and the 
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Philippines, and three states which are not included in any 
group: the United States, China and Israel. Three Latin 
American states and one Afro-Asian, Thailand, abstained. 

When the resolution was debated in the General Assembly, 
an even more lively debate ensued. The opponents carried a 
motion that the question was one of importance and therefore 
required a two-third majority for adoption. They followed up 
this victory by securing a tie vote upon the resolution itself of 
35-35-5, the closest vote during the session and one of the rare 
instances where an “anti-colonial” resolution was defeated. The 
proponents of the resolution took their defeat hard. The repre- 
sentative of Iraq, whose statement about the importance of 
the debate in the Fourth Committee was quoted against him, 
said angrily “We have been given a severe lesson to the effect 
that moderation and the friendly exchange of views are of no 
avail.” India said that the decision was bound to have “far- 
reaching consequences” and remarked sarcastically that ‘The 
future of millions of Africans has suddenly become important 
enough to invoke the two-thirds rule in order to decide that 
their future is not the concern of the United Nations.” Sudan 
joined Iraq in vowing ‘We shall bring it up again, and, if it is 
again defeated, we shall, in accordance with our principles, come 
back to it, for weariness will certainly not overcome an idea 
which is based upon a material principle.” 

During the session the Soviet Union succeeded for the first 
time in having a resolution adopted on colonial matters of which 
it was the original sponsor. The victory was a curious one 
and deserves analysis as an illustration of flexible tactics. In 
the course of the examination by the Fourth Committee of the 
report of the Trusteeship Council Mr. Tazhibayev, who was des- 
cribed as Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Kazakh S.S.R., sub- 
mitted a resolution which he described as “in keeping with the 
aspirations of the peoples who were impatiently awaiting their 
liberation.” It called upon the Administering Authorities of all 
African trust territories, except the Togolands and Somaliland 
(due for independence in 1960), and New Guinea, to take the 
necessary steps to ensure that these areas should be independent 
within three to five years. They were also called upon to fix 
specific time-limits and to report to the Trusteeship Council at 
its nineteenth and twentieth sessions which in turn should report 
to the Twelfth Assembly. The Soviet spokesman conceded that 
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there might be some disagreement upon the time-limits, but 
said his own delegation regarded them as “perfectly acceptable” 
for the territories concerned. Although the record became a 
little scratched before they had concluded playing it, all of the 
Soviet bloc dutifully registered their complete agreement with 
the proposal. But it was noticeable that staunch “anti-colonial” 
countries like Haiti, India and Syria expressed doubts upon the 
feasibility of a rigid time-table for territories in such different 
stages of development. The last two orally proposed amend- 
ments which would omit New Guinea from the list, offer, in 
accordance with the Charter, the alternative of self-government 
to independence and change the three to five year period to the 
less precise “at an early date.” After some demur, particularly 
upon the last amendment on which the Soviet representative 
had to secure the consent of his delegation chairman, the U.S.S.R. 
agreed. By so doing the Russians won the support of states 
which had been pressing in the past for target dates for self- 
government. The Administering Authorities were unanimous in 
their opposition, pointing out as the United Kingdom did that 
“it was impossible for an Administering Authority .. . con- 
scientiously to declare an estimate of the time required for the 
attainment of self-government,” but they were heavily outvoted. 
In the Assembly only Canada, Denmark, Ireland, Luxemburg, 
The Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, and Sweden voted with 
them, while eight Latin American states, Austria, China, Fin- 
land, Israel, Italy, Laos, Spain, and Turkey abstained. Accord- 
ingly, although the Assembly was not prepared to concede that 
“most trust territories are capable of attaining self-government 
or independence in the near future” it has declared that it at- 
taches great importance to the fixing of time-limits for the 
termination of trusteeship. 

It was to be expected that South Africa should again be the 
target of criticism, particularly because of its long standing in- 
transigence upon the status of South West Africa. Arising out 
of the report of the Committee on South West Africa eight draft 
resolutions were submitted, all of which secured substantial 
majorities. For the tenth time the Assembly urged that the 
territory be placed under the International Trusteeship system. 
Two new attempts were made to secure a solution of a vexatious 
issue. The Secretary-General was asked to explore ways and 
means of finding a satisfactory solution and to take whatever 
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steps he deemed necessary for that purpose. The Committee 
on South West Africa was instructed to study what legal action 
was necessary “to ensure that the Union of South Africa fulfils 
the obligations assumed by it under the Mandate...” The 
sponsors of the various resolutions, apart from the Committee 
on South West Africa, were drawn from the Afro-Asian and 
Latin American groups. Canada abstained on most of these 
resolutions, but voted against the proposal to place further 
burdens upon an already heavily taxed Secretary-General. 

There were occasions when an issue which did not involve 
differences between administering and non-administering powers 
secured a wide measure of agreement. Such was the case when 
the deadlock in the dispute between Ethiopia and the Trust 
Territory of Somaliland over their boundaries came up for 
examination. Everyone was anxious to avoid a conflict between 
two African countries already struggling with grave problems 
of internal development. After Ethiopia and Italy, the ad- 
ministering power for Somaliland, whose delegation included 
Somali representatives, had stated their respective interpreta- 
tions of the boundary demarcation the Assembly approved a 
Committee resolution by the overwhelming vote of 73-0-3 (the 
abstentions coming from the parties concerned) asking that the 
direct negotiations between the disputants be continued and a 
report presented at the next Assembly. If substantial results 
had not been secured when the Twelfth Session was in progress, 
the procedure laid down for mediation in a resolution adopted 
in 1950 would then be applied. 

To any observer of the debates in the Fourth Committee and 
the General Assembly it is clear that the so-called “colonial” 
issues have increased, are increasing and will increase in im- 
portance. The peoples of Asia and Africa, of whom so many 
have so recently won their independence, are fiercely determined 
that those less fortunate will quickly join them. For the best 
of reasons the Soviet Union has every cause to exploit this 
situation and will certainly do so. To pose as the champion of 
the under-dog against his exploitation by the Western imperialist, 
to speak stridently on his behalf on every possible occasion is 
an effective method of winning new friends who may be potential 
Communists. It is particularly useful at the present time as 
one tactic for diverting attention, at least partially, from the 
tragedy of Hungary and for obscuring from view the U.S.S.R.’s 
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dark record of withdrawing genuine self-government from peoples 
far more politically mature than those whose lot they hypo- 
critically deplore in New Guinea or the Cameroons. Judging 
by their attitude in the Fourth Committee the Administering 
Authorities are glumly aware that the wave of the future is 
already relentlessly washing away their authority. At times 
they seem almost fatalistically resigned to being the butt of 
continuous criticism, some of it well-meant, some carping, ir- 
responsible or ill-informed. A recent American study of The 
United Nations and Dependent Peoples, by Emil S. Sady, has 
contrasted unfavourably the enlightened colonial policy carried 
out by the United Kingdom in most of its territories with what 
the author calls “the rigid defensive position of that govern- 
ment on questions in the United Nations relating to dependent 
countries.” Only occasionally does a blunt-spoken veteran ad- 
ministrator like M. Pierre Ryckmans of Belgium carry the war 
into his critics’ territory and command respect by his sincerity 
and frankness. If, as happened in the Eleventh Assembly, Colo- 
nial Ministers from the Administering States participate in the 
debates of the Fourth Committee to present their country’s 
case in furthering self-government or independence in Trust 
Territories and do so convincingly and in good spirit, the effect 
produced is most helpful. Such interventions may have to be- 
come more frequent. 

With the certainty that the Afro-Asian group, divided on 
many issues but passionately interested in the welfare of depend- 
ent peoples, and the Latin American group, deeply affected by 
its own revolutionary tradition, will combine on many occasions 
to press reforms or to voice criticism, the Administering States 
can have a maximum of 58 votes cast against them. And all 
this without the support of the Soviet bloc! It is true, of 
course, that mathematical majorities register opinion rather 
than measure pressure, as Lord Salter has pointed out, and that 
the mere adoption of a resolution does not necessarily presage a 
significant achievement in reform. But ambiguous or irre- 
sponsible resolutions—and there were some adopted in the last 
Assembly—can be exploited outside New York to the disad- 
vantage of the colonial powers. Under such circumstances those 
states, which are neither “colonial” nor “anti-colonial,” may find 
it necessary to review their positions. They may be compelled 
to examine closely problems that are remote from their direct 
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interests. They may be asked to help find solutions for difficult 
issues. 'They may be urged to find personnel competent to serve 
on ad hoc committees or special missions to colonial territories. 
They may have to be more willing than in the past to sit on the 
Trusteeship Council, the Committee on Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories or similar agencies, where they can strengthen the 
tendency already noticeable to be more moderate and construc- 
tive in criticism than is the case in the Fourth Committee or 
the General Assembly.1 They may have to speak as well as 
vote. 

Canada must be classified as one of these states. In the 
past her representatives have played a discreet, deliberately self- 
effacing role, liberal in outlook but conservative in Charter inter- 
pretation, well-disposed towards the colonial powers but inten- 
tionally responsive rather than derivative in policy. Such an 
attitude is entirely understandable. It must be remembered 
that four of Canada’s Commonwealth partners are administering 
states, that besides the United Kingdom four of her NATO allies 
are likewise involved in colonial issues, and that the United 
States administers a trust territory in a strategic area. To be 
a candid critic or discriminating supporter of one’s friends and 
allies is not a role to be lightly assumed, particularly by a 
country which has not had the sobering experience of administer- 
ing dependent peoples outside the metropolitan area and cor- 
respondingly lacks experience. But it is doubtful if Canada can 
successfully protect much longer her cloistered virtue. More 
than once during the sessions of the Fourth Committee in the 
Eleventh Session Canada, like Norway, Sweden and Denmark, 
found herself in a position where sponsorship and exposition of 
a constructive resolution or criticism of what seemed an unwise 
one was welcomed by the administering powers and was regarded 
with less suspicion by anti-colonial powers than might otherwise 
have been the case. Canadians must speedily realise that their 
present state of happy ignorance about millions of peoples in 
far-away countries cannot long remain in that blissful condition. 
Almost in spite of herself Canada was compelled to play a signi- 
ficant part in the Middle East. The role in colonial matters 
should be less challenging, but may be as difficult to evade. 


1. A Burmese representative who had served on the Trusteeship 
Council said it was sometimes whispered that the Council “was 
too much of a friendly or even a family party.” 














CANADIAN INTERESTS IN THE CHINA TRADE 


Frank Flaherty* 


Canadian policy on the relaxation of export controls on 

commodities destined for Communist China should be 
cautious. At the moment and for some time into the future 
there is little chance of any trade developing with China in the 
commodities now under control. Hence, even the abolition of 
all restrictions on sales to China would not result in any economic 
advantage to this country. 

When the long-simmering differences between the United 
Kingdom and the United States became concrete with a British 
decision to reduce embargoes against China to the same level 
as those against the Soviet Union and European Communist 
states, Hon. L. B. Pearson stated that Canadian policy would 
be decided in the light of Canadian interests. That was a 
cautious pre-election statement but it is apt to be as true now 
that the election is over as it was before. In advance of the 
election the then secretary of state for external affairs did not 
attempt to say what Canadian interests were. 

In common with other countries Canada has a definite in- 
terest in the preservation of peace and the development of peace- 
ful and healthy relations between nations. The two chief areas 
of difficulty are relations between the Communist and non- 
communist states which are troubled by fears and suspicions 
on both sides, and relations between the Asiatic and the white 
nations, made difficult by the nationalistic sentiments of the 
Asian peoples. China is both Asiatic and Communist and in 
the past official Canadian thinking has tended to be more in 
accord with the British view than the American view of the 
problem of Asia. The American view has tended to give all-out 
support to anti-communist forces in Asia while the British have 
been inclined to be softer on Asiatic Communists than on other 


P canadian considerations would seem to suggest that 


*Member of the Parliamentary Press Gallery; editor and publisher of 
Buchanan’s Bulletin. A veteran of Canadian political reporting, the 
author’s first newspaper work was with The Varsity, University of 
Toronto. He joined the Canadian Press in 1927, becoming its parlia- 
mentary correspondent in 1930. In 1955 he won the Bowater Award 
for his articles on freedom of the press in Canada. 
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Communists, or at least to treat communist and non-communist 
Asians in the same way, insofar as that is possible. 

Up to now the Canadian government has not extended recogni- 
tion to the Chinese Communist government although it has care- 
fully kept the way open for recognition by asserting that in 
its view recognition of a government does not mean approval of 
that government. On the question of recognition Canada has 
in fact followed the lead of the United States while asserting 
its intention of taking a different line when and if circumstances 
should so warrant. The simple case for recognition is that the 
Communist government is firmly established and there to stay, 
that refusing recognition makes for continuing hostility to the 
western nations, including Canada, on the part of the Chinese 
people, and that recognition might possibly open the way to a 
lessening of that hostility. 

Up to now two factors seem to have deterred the government 
from recognition. First there is a good deal of opposition in 
Canada which has been demonstrated by the positions taken 
in the House of Commons on several occasions by the Con- 
servative and Social Credit parties. The Liberal government 
was also conscious of a strong anti-Communist bias among its 
own supporters in Quebec. Less rather than more boldness is 
to be expected in the changed domestic political situation. 'The 
other factor is regard for the United States. Recognition could 
be much more than an assertion of Canada’s independence in 
foreign policy. It could be a blow at the prestige of the United 
States in the Far East. In the long run the interests of peace 
are not apt to be served by undermining the influence of the 
strongest power in the free world. 

The maintenance of a stiffer set of controls on exports to 
China than on exports to other Communist countries makes no 
more sense, in principle, than continued non-recognition. So 
there is a good deal of sympathy among Canadian policy makers 
with the British position. On the other hand the British diver- 
gence from the pattern the Americans insist on following is 
dictated by practical economic considerations as well as long 
range political considerations. The British hope to sell some 
of the things which are now on the embargo list, especially 
industrial machinery and transportation equipment. 

Canadians have no chance of selling anything that is on the 
present embargo list and which would come off if the British 
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decision were followed. There is no suggestion that strategic 
minerals be removed from the list. If they were removed there 
is little doubt China would take Canadian aluminum, nickel 
and other metals. Canada is not a large producer of industrial 
equipment and to the extent that it is produced here it can’t be 
exported at a price comparable to that at which it can be 
obtained in other countries. 

Wood products and food products are things Canada can 
export in competition with any other country and things of 
which China presumably stands in need. They are not on the 
embargo list. The Chinese have not been buying and show no 
signs of buying. The reason, no doubt, is a shortage of foreign 
exchange. They are buying chemical fertilizers to the tune of 
several million dollars annually but practically nothing else. 

So, at the moment there is no trade advantage to be gained 
by any change in the embargo list. There are, however, some 
disadvantages in Canada’s using a list differing from the one 
followed by the United States. There could be a danger of this 
country becoming a back door through which American products 
not exportable to China might reach China by way of Canada. 
If that were to happen the United States would have no choice 
but to impose export controls on shipments to this country which 
could be decidedly embarrassing. 

Inter-governmental arrangements exist to prevent that sort 
of thing. There are penalties for the re-export from Canada of 
American-made goods without an export permit. Those arrange- 
ments would probably operate effectively to check any shipment 
of American-made finished industrial machinery to China by way 
of Canada. But they would be difficult to apply to American-made 
components of machinery produced in Canada. For practical 
purposes it is almost impossible to conceive of a motor vehicle, 
an industrial machine or a locomotive being produced in Canada 
for export which does not contain American-made components. 

On short-run economic grounds therefore Canada has nothing 
to gain and possibly something to lose by following the British 
line rather than the American line in scaling down the embargo 
list. The decision as to what is in the interest of Canada should 
be easy and obvious. 

The embargo question, however, is a minor one compared to 
the larger issue of recognition of the Peking government and its 
admission to the United Nations. Sometime in the not distant 
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future that issue must be faced and, if American policy does not 
change, the arguments for recognition may impel the Canadian 
government to take the British line. 

At the moment the question appears to be academic. Strong 
opinions may be held on the question but there are not enough 
facts. The facts of economic advantages are particularly 
obscure. China is being industrialized. Its railway system is 
being extended. Obviously there is and will be for some time, 
a large demand for industrial equipment and raw materials. The 
ties needed for new railways in China alone could mean a large 
slice of business for the British Columbia lumber industry. 
But, as a Communist state, will China buy from the west when 
it may obtain materials and equipment from the Soviet Union 
and the European satellites? No one knows the answer to that 
question. All that is known is that trade is more influenced by 
political considerations in a Socialist state than in a free economy. 
Many of the commodities Canada might expect to sell to China 
are available in Soviet territory, possibly at higher cost, but cost 
is not necessarily the deciding factor in whether China will trade 
with the west or with Russia. 











NATURAL GAS IN CANADIAN-AMERICAN 
RELATIONS 


E. J. Hanson* 


ATURAL gas has disturbed both political and economic 
equilibria significantly since the end of the second world 
war in both Canada and the United States. During the 
1950’s it has become a prominent factor in the relationships 
between the United States and Canada, has been the object of 
ceaseless lobbying and political debate for years in the United 
States and served to precipitate the eruption known as the 
“pipe line debate” in the Canadian parliament in 1956. 
Although the manner of production and other characteristics! 
of this commodity cannot fully be described here, it must be 
remembered that the processing of gas usually involves the 
production of several products in fixed proportions which are 
geared to the proportions markets will absorb only under the 
most auspicious circumstances. On the demand side, natural 
gas for space-heating and industrial use has a way of displacing 
other fuels once consumers become familiar with it. It requires 
no handling of any kind; there are no smoke or ash disposal 
problems; storage is not needed and consumers need not pay 
for the gas until after they have used it; the rate of consump- 
tion can be regulated automatically to secure whatever tempera- 
ture is desired. Consequently, the consumption of natural gas 
has risen rapidly wherever it has been introduced at competitive 


*Head, Department of Political Economy, University of Alberta, and 
author of a forthcoming book on the development of the petroleum 
industry. 


1. Chemical factors make the producibility of natural gas a complex 
matter. Natural gas consists of hydrocarbons such as methane, 
ethane, propane and butanes and of non-hydrocarbons such as 
carbon dioxide, oxygen, nitrogen, helium and hydrogen sulphide. 
The proportions of these constituents vary from field to field and 
special processes are required to separate them to provide gas for 
heating or raw materials for petrochemical plants. So-called 
“dry” gas requires relatively little processing to make it suitable for 
space-heating. The difficulty with “wet” gas is that many con- 
stituents are wasted if only one or two can be marketed; further- 
more, it may be uneconomical to process the gas merely to sell 
space-heating constituents or to manufacture elemental sulphur. 
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prices and often supplies have become inadequate to provide 
the quantities demanded. In 1940, natural gas contributed 
eleven per cent. of the total energy used and derived from 
mineral fuels and water power in the United States; in 1956 
it contributed twenty-eight per cent. of an increased total and 
it promises to become even more important in the future. In 
Canada, it provided only five per cent. of primary energy re- 
quirements in 1956 and more than nine-tenths of the consump- 
tion was confined to Alberta. With the export of gas from 
Alberta to other provinces, Canadian gas consumption will rise 
sharply before 1960 and the Gordon Commission estimates that 
by 1980 natural gas will provide about one-quarter of total Cana- 
dian primary energy requirements. 

The United States is the leading producer of natural gas in 
the world with an output in 1956 exceeding six trillion cubic 
feet from recoverable reserves of more than 200 trillion cubic 
feet. Canada was a poor second with an output of a little more 
than one-fifth of a trillion (200 billion) cubic feet, nearly all 
produced in Alberta. Italy, Mexico and Venezuela were other 
ranking producers. Canadian reserves are estimated to be in the 
neighbourhood of twenty-five trillion cubic feet, about four- 
fifths of which are in Alberta with most of the rest in the Peace 
River Block of British Columbia adjoining Alberta. One trillion, 
by the way, equals one-thousand billion; natural gas arithmetic 
is of the astronomical variety. One trillion cubic feet of gas is 
equivalent in energy content to about 170 million barrels of crude 
oil, roughly the Canadian output of crude oil in 1956. Thus 
Canadian reserves of natural gas are equivalent to about four 
billion barrels of crude oil which is considerably more than 
presently estimated recoverable reserves of crude. 

The natural gas reserves of Alberta have increased from 
less than two trillion cubic feet in 1946 to 18.3 trillion cubic feet 
in 1956 according to the estimates of the Alberta Petroleum and 
Natural Gas Conservation Board. The 1956 estimate is deemed 
to be conservative. There are no official estimates of reserves 
in the Peace River Block, but four trillion cubic feet is con- 
sidered a minimum. The making of gas reserve estimates is a 
conjectural activity for a variety of reasons and it is customary 
for geologists to err on the low side. Saskatchewan has rela- 
tively low gas reserves and in discussing Canadian reserves, the 
focus of attention for practical purposes is upon Alberta. The 
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great increase in gas reserves since 1946 is attributable mainly 
to the search for crude oil; gas has been found incidentally and 
few prospectors have deliverately sought gas. 

Large areas of the United States, not to mention Canada 
outside Alberta, were largely unserved by natural gas pipe lines 
and distributors when the Leduc oil discovery was made in 
Alberta in 1947. With the rapid rise in Alberta gas reserves, 
proved up as oil fields were developed and as an increased number 
of wildcat wells were drilled, pipe line promoters saw a potential 
supply of gas which could be transmitted to virgin markets in 
the Vancouver area, the Pacific Northwest states, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, the Middle Western states and Central Canada. These 
promoters encountered several major resistances to their efforts 
to supply the demand for natural gas in these markets of the 
two countries. 

The first was the attitude of the Alberta provincial govern- 
ment which has jurisdiction over all production and transmission 
of natural gas within its borders and which possesses, to boot, 
the subsurface rights of about nine-tenths of the area of the 
province. In keeping with the regionalism which is so character- 
istic of every part of Canada, Albertans were not going to 
part with their natural gas unless it could be demonstrated that 
the export of gas would bolster and develop the Alberta economy. 
A number of Albertans believed that industries using large 
amounts of gas would come to Alberta if export was not per- 
mitted. Many felt that the small communities, and even the 
farms, should be served before any export took place. This was 
an uneconomic objective since the population density must be 
considerable to justify the expense of laying transmission lines 
and distribution mains. Some extremists insisted that a fifty- 
year supply of gas for all conceivable provincial uses should be 
assured before any export took place. Reflecting these views, 
the Alberta government moved cautiously and appointed a Royal 
Commission (the Dinning Commission) to enquire into the rela- 
tionship of reserves to potential consumption within the province. 
The commission held hearings and published an informative 
report in 1949; it did not recommend export. 

The government followed up the report by authorizing its 
conservation board in July, 1949, to receive applications and sub- 
missions from companies wishing to export gas from Alberta. 
There began long, drawn-out hearings of the board in the course 
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of which competing pipe line companies submitted various reserve 
estimates to try to convince the board that Alberta had sufficient 
gas for export. Company submissions pointed out that if export 
were permitted, exploration for gas would be stimulated and 
adequate supplies for both provincial and export outlets would 
be assured. Benefits to the provincial treasury were stressed. It 
was pointed out that markets would be required before much of 
the gas could be used industrially. For example, it would pay to 
produce gas in the Pincher Creek field if a market could be found 
for the processed dry gas after it had been stripped of hydrogen 
sulphide. The latter could be processed into sulphur. Without 
export of dry gas the field would continue to lie dormant and there 
would be no sulphur industry. It was also indicated that fuel 
costs are an important cost element in only a few industries and 
that although the petrochemical industry thrives on cheap 
natural gas, it uses relatively small amounts; there could be 
both new industries and exports of gas. 

Albertans continued to remain sceptical about the matter but 
left the conservation board to proceed in its own cautious way to 
examine the highly technical questions involved. Three com- 
panies applied to the board for permits to export gas to the 
Pacific coast. One was the Northwest Natural Gas Company, a 
U.S. corporation with two Candian subsidiaries, the Alberta 
Natural Gas Company and the Alberta Natural Gas Grid Com- 
pany, which hoped to build a grid system to gather gas in Alberta 
and then pipe it through the Crows Nest Pass to Spokane and 
Seattle in Washington, to Portland in Oregon, and to Vancouver 
in British Columbia. Industrial centres such as the smelters at 
Trail, British Columbia, and an atomic plant at Hanford, Wash- 
ington, would be served en route. Another company, the Prairie 
Pipe Line Company, proposed to follow the same route and to 
serve the same markets as the Northwest Natural Gas Company. 
In late 1950 this company became affiliated with the Pacific 
Northwest Pipeline Corporation of Houston, Texas, which 
planned to build a gas transmission line of more than 2,000 miles 
in length from Texas fields to serve the Pacific Northwest states. 
Supplies from Texas would be supplemented by gas transmitted 
from Alberta by the Prairie Pipe Line Company. The third com- 
pany was the Westcoast Transmission Company, an affiliate of 
Pacific Petroleums, a Canadian oil and gas company. It proposed 
to construct a gas transmission line through the Yellowhead 
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Pass at Jasper and thence to Vancouver, Seattle and Portland. 
It changed its plans as large gas finds were made in the Peace 
River Block by Pacific Petroleums; the new plans called for a line 
from the Peace River fields in the Fort St. John area and on the 
Alberta side to Vancouver. A point stressed in the submissions 
of the companies was the vulnerability in wartime of the Pacific 
Northwest states and British Columbia which lacked coal, oil and 
gas generally. 

Two companies applied for permits to export gas eastward. 
One was Western Pipe Lines, an associate of the Calgary and 
Edmonton Corporation, a Canadian company, which planned to 
purchase Pincher Creek gas and to transmit it to serve the urban 
centres of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and possibly to sell gas 
from the Manitoba terminus to the Northern Natural Gas Com- 
pany to serve the Minneapolis-St. Paul market. The other was 
the Canadian Delhi Oil Corporation of Dallas, Texas. It planned 
to incorporate a subsidiary, Trans-Canada Pipe Lines, to con- 
struct a gas pipe line of more than 2,100 miles from Southern 
Alberta through Regina, Winnipeg, Fort William, and Sudbury to 
Toronto and then to Montreal. This was the beginning of a most 
ambitious project which is now coming to fruition. The Canadian 
Delhi Company had substantial gas reserves in the large Cessford 
field in Alberta and was carrying on an exploration programme 
as well. 

A sixth company, the Canadian-Montana Gas Company, 
applied for permission to export gas to serve Montana industries. 
It was organized by the McColl-Frontenac Oil Company and the 
Montana Power Company to acquire the Pakowki Lake gas fields 
in southeastern Alberta discovered by McColl-Frontenac and 
Union Oil of California and to export gas to Montana. Finally, 
in December, 1949, the two major gas utilities of Alberta, the 
Canadian Western Natural Gas Company and Northwestern 
Utilities, both subsidiaries of International Utilities of New York, 
formed an affiliate named Alberta Inter-Field Gas Lines Limited 
which applied for permission to construct a natural gas gathering 
system (grid) in Alberta. It would purchase gas from producing 
companies and deliver it as a common carrier to the companies 
serving the Alberta market and to those exporting gas. 

Several reserve estimates were made by the companies in 
submissions to the board. Billions of cubic feet of gas were 
tossed about with abandon. The most complete study was that 
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presented by the Canadian Delhi Company which engaged the 
services of the consulting firm of De Golyer and MacNaughton of 
Dallas, Texas. The Texas firm deemed 8.4 trillion cubic feet of 
gas in Alberta to be marketable in 1951. The conservation board 
made its own estimates of 4.66 trillion cubic feet. Of this, it 
estimated that more than three trillion cubic feet would be re- 
quired for Alberta consumption during the thirty-year period 
1951-1980. This left a surplus of about one-and-a-half trillion 
cubic feet for other uses, but the board did not recommend the 
export of any gas. It pointed out that the fields currently serving 
the Calgary system did not have a thirty-year supply and neither 
did the Edmonton system; both would have to draw eventually 
upon untapped major fields. To draw upon small, isolated fields 
would not be economic. The Peace River region had a large sur- 
plus, but not really enough to justify the construction of a long 
pipe line to the coast. Gas export had to wait for the proving up 
of additional reserves. 

This took place rapidly and by 1952 the board estimated 
established reserves of disposable gas at 6.8 trillion cubic feet. 
The De Golyer and MacNaughton firm set up three categories of 
reserves, proven, probable and possible, totalling sixteen trillion 
cubic feet. This did not mean that the board was ultra-conserva- 
tive; it was simply not indulging in any “probable” or “possible” 
speculations which might be deemed the gospel truth because 
they were spelled out by an official body. The board finally re- 
lented however, and permitted the export of small quantities of 
gas to Montana in 1952. It also declared the Peace River region 
a surplus area and in June, 1952, it granted the Westcoast Trans- 
mission Company a permit to export natural gas from Alberta 
fields in the Peace River area. The company needed these fields to 
complement its supply in the Peace River Block of British 
Columbia. 

After this, matters moved fast. In 1953 the board decided 
that there was enough gas to serve Alberta for thirty years plus 
a surplus outside the Peace River region for export to eastern 
and southern markets. This decision set in motion a tangled 
web of events and power plays among companies and govern- 
ments which culminated in the construction of the Trans-Canada 
Pipe Line in 1956-57. The board’s estimates of reserves have 


risen markedly year by year and according to these, gas reserves 
in Alberta rose by more than two trillion cubic feet per year 
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between 1950 and 1956. With export markets available, drilling 
for gas will be encouraged and reserves are likely to increase at 
the rate of three to four trillion cubic feet per year for the next 
two or three decades. It does not appear that Albertans will go 
short of gas for a long time. 

The Westcoast Transmission Company had taken three years 
to obtain an export permit from the Alberta Conservation Board. 
The province of British Columbia had no conservation board and 
the company did not require a permit from the provincial gov- 
ernment; it approved the project tacitly and indeed, enthusiastic- 
ally, since it promised to link the remote Peace River Block with 
the Vancouver area and to provide much-needed fuel for the 
latter. The Board of Transport Commissioners, Government of 
Canada, has jurisdiction over interprovincial and international 
transmission of gas. It granted the company a permit to con- 
struct its line from the Alberta part of the Peace River area to 
Vancouver. However, the Vancouver market was considered too 
small by itself to justify the construction of a line. The West- 
coast Transmission Company incorporated an American sub- 
sidiary in Delaware, Westcoast Transmission Inc., which applied 
to the U.S. Federal Power Commission for a permit to import gas 
into the United States from Canada. 

The Federal Power Commission heard submissions from vari- 
ous interested parties, including natural gas companies, in the 
course of hearings which began in June, 1952, and ended in June, 
1954, when the FPC refused to grant Westcoast Transmission 
Inc. an import permit. Instead, the Pacific Northwest Pipeline 
Corporation of Houston, Texas, was permitted to construct a line 
from the San Juan Basin in New Mexico and Colorado to the 
Pacific Northwest states. The application of Westcoast Trans- 
mission Inc. was turned down because the FPC was dubious about 
having a part of the United States supplied from a region in 
which it had no jurisdiction over production and transportation. 

The decision meant that the construction of a line to Van- 
couver had to be delayed for an indefinite period. At the same 
time, it was very questionable if there were enough reserves in 
the San Juan Basin to supply both a growing California market 
and a new one in Oregon and Washington. The two companies 
began to negotiate with each other, for if they could come to an 
agreement, Peace River and San Juan Basin supplies could be 
combined, California could be served adequately and the Oregon, 
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Washington and Vancouver markets could be opened up. A final 
agreement was reached in December, 1954, among the Westcoast 
Transmission Company, the Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corpora- 
tion and E] Paso Natural Gas Company. 

Under this agreement, Westcoast Transmission was to con- 
struct a 650-mile line from the Peace River area to Vancouver and 
the international boundary. Pacific Northwest was to construct 
a 1,400-mile line from the San Juan Basin to Spokane, Seattle, 
Portland and to the Westcoast terminus on the border. El Paso, 
the company which was transmitting gas from the San Juan 
Basin to California, contracted for additional supplies from 
Pacific Northwest wells in what is called the Four Corners field. 
The agreement set up a distribution system with great regional 
appeal and flexibility. Under it the whole Pacific coast market 
(except Alaska) could be served; Peace River gas could go to 
California, if necessary; San Juan Basin gas could go to Van- 
couver, if necessary. Furthermore, a dormant, almost valueless 
resource, Peace River gas, became useful and valuable. The 
agreement was approved by the Government of Alberta and by 
the Board of Transport Commissioners, and after the usual hear- 
ings, it was approved by the Federal Power Commission in 
November, 1955. 

After six years, then, Westcoast Transmission could begin to 
construct its line. It takes a long time to initiate the construction 
of major gas pipe lines for there are diverse economic interests to 
be reconciled, both industrial and regional. The existing fuel 
suppliers in an area fear the intrusion of a new, large energy 
source with the convenience and efficiency of natural gas. The 
provision of natural gas in an area furnishes the raw materials 
and fuel for chemical industries, threatening the markets not 
only of local chemical plants but of “foreign” ones importing 
their products into the area. Similarly, Albertans feared for 
several years that the export of natural gas would retard indus- 
trial development in the province. Gas pipe line and distribution 
companies compete with each other to serve given areas. When 
interests of these kinds conflict, or seem to do so, governments 
take a hand to arbitrate, to reconcile and to make the best of an 
almost inevitable economic change by protecting, in some degree, 
vested, and encouraging or discouraging potential interests ac- 
cording to their criteria of what constitutes the “public interest.” 
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It is expected that the Westcoast Transmission line will be 
completed by November 1, 1957. The B.C. Electric Company will 
purchase gas to distribute it throughout the Vancouver and 
Lower Fraser Valley area. The Inland Natural Gas Company 
will purchase gas from Westcoast for distribution in urban 
centres in interior British Columbia. Gas will also be sold by 
Westcoast to companies serving centres in the Peace River 
region. Finally Pacific Northwest will purchase gas from West- 
coast for resale in the United States. 

The projected pipe line to the east met with even more resist- 
ance than that to the west before its construction began. Two 
companies, Western Pipe Lines and Trans-Canada Pipe Lines, 
desired authority to transport gas eastward. The former had a 
limited plan confined to serving Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
directly and Minnesota through sales to the Northern Natural 
Gas Company which does a distribution business in that state. 
The Trans-Canada Company planned to serve Eastern Canada. 
It was obvious that duplication would be uneconomic. The Alberta 
government had previously urged the two companies to merge, 
and once the Alberta conservation board declared surplus gas 
available for eastern export, the companies did merge under the 
name of Trans-Canada Pipe Lines after negotiations between the 
companies themselves, the Government of Canada and the Gov- 
ernment of Alberta. These were most complex in nature and 
cannot be dealt with here. Suffice it to say that in early 1954 the 
Government of Canada authorized the company to transport gas 
from Alberta to Central Canada provided the line followed an 
all-Canadian route and it also permitted the export of gas to 
Minnesota. 

The choice of an all-Canadian route through Northern Ontario, 
which is so largely uninhabited, was very questionable on econ- 
omic grounds, if not on national or political ones. Many people 
pointed out that the market potential of a line through the 
United States, from Winnipeg to Toronto, was much greater 
than a line through Northern Ontario. Proponents of the all- 
Canadian route argued that the substantial mineral and pulp 
and paper industries of Northern Ontario would provide a con- 
siderable market, that the provision of natural gas would facili- 
tate the development of the region, and that gas could be deliv- 
ered in Toronto and Montreal at a price competitive with coal and 
oil even with the higher cost of delivery via Northern Ontario 
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than via the United States. The Government of Canada stayed 
with its original decision, but it did jeopardize the ability of the 
company to raise funds in the capital market. 

A temporary complication was the decision of the Consumers’ 
Gas Company of Toronto to try to obtain natural gas from the 
United States. The Federal Power Commission approved exports 
from the United States for this purpose in 1953. The Govern- 
ment of Canada then stepped in and required the Toronto com- 
pany to plan to take gas from the Trans-Canada Company once 
its line reached Toronto. In the meantime the Consumers’ Gas 
Company could begin to deveolp a “taste” for natural gas among 
Torontonians with whatever supplies it could obtain from the 
United States. 

The Trans-Canada Company received a permit formally in 
May, 1954, to export gas from Alberta. The Alberta conservation 
board authorized the company to export 4.35 trillion cubic feet 
over a period of 27 years. In July, 1954, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners approved the construction of the line through 
all-Canadian territory. In the same year the Alberta government 
announced the incorporation of the Alberta Gas Trunk Line 
Company to gather gas in Alberta and to deliver it to Trans- 
Canada at the Alberta-Saskatchewan border. Trans-Canada 
agreed to pay the delivery charges on gas transmitted by this 
company and contracted for supplies from gas producers accord- 
ingly. Western Pipe Lines began and completed construction of 
a 76-mile pipe line from Niagara Falls to Toronto during 1954. 
This line was leased to a subsidiary of the Consumers’ Gas Com- 
pany which now carries gas from the United States to Toronto. 
When the Trans-Canada line is completed, the Niagara line will 
be taken over by Trans-Canada and will become part of a system 
carrying Alberta gas to Southwestern Ontario. Trans-Canada 
also began negotiations with Quebec Hydro to try to purchase its 
Montreal gas utility system. 

There were now two main obstacles. One was to find enough 
money to build the line and the other was the Federal Power 
Commission. In a way, both of these obstacles were intertwined. 
Without a firm market of any kind in the United States, financial 
houses hesitated to provide Trans-Canada with funds. Many 
protests were filed with the Federal Power Commission by United 
States fuel interests against imports of natural gas. The most 
immediate opposition came from the Northern Natural Gas 
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Company, the Peoples Gas, Light and Coke Company and its 
subsidiaries of Chicago, and the Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line 
Company of Detroit, a subsidiary of American Natural Gas 
Company. The Northern Natural Gas Company had been lost in 
the shuffle that occurred when Trans-Canada and Western Pipe 
Lines merged and the aggressive Tennessee Transmission Com- 
pany which had built a line from Texas to the Atlantic states and 
New England appeared on the scene. Tennessee had gas to offer 
immediately in Eastern Canada at Niagara; Trans-Canada ac- 
cordingly agreed to supply Midwestern, the Tennessee affiliate, 
with gas at Emerson. 

Hearings before the Federal Power Commission were neces- 
sary to deal with this tangle of interests. These took place in 
1956 and the Federal Power Commission made a momentous 
decision. It had ruled against making a United States market 
dependent entirely on foreign gas in the Westcoast Transmission 
case in 1954. It now stated that it could see conditions under 
which a project depending entirely on Canadian gas could be 
found to be in the public interest. This decision was arrived at 
in the light of the scarcity of natural gas in the midwestern 
states. 

To help solve the financial problem, Trans-Canada approached 
the Government of Canada in early 1955 and requested a guar- 
antee of annual interest and sinking fund charges on first mort- 
gage bonds for $275 million, almost eighty per cent. of the 
estimated total cost of $350 million to construct the line. The 
Governments of Canada and fuel-short Ontario responded by 
suggesting the establishment of a crown corporation to construct 
a 675-mile pipe line from the Manitoba border through Northern 
Ontario with the federal government supplying two-thirds of the 
required estimated $120 million and the Ontario government the 
other one-third. The crown company was to be leased and 
operated by Trans-Canada for a maximum period of 25 years and 
it was to buy the line as soon as it was in a financial position to 
do so. An agreement was signed accordingly in November, 1955, 
between the federal government and Trans-Canada. The crown 
company was to be formed under the name Northern Ontario 
Pipe Line Crown Corporation. 

This still did not secure the financing necessary to begin 
construction in the west. To get such construction started, the 
crown corporation was to loan Trans-Canada about $72 million to 
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assist in financing construction from the Alberta-Saskatchewan 
border to Winnipeg. The loan was to be repaid within nine 
months at five per cent. interest and failure to do so would permit 
the crown company to take over all of the assets of Trans- 
Canada. 

When the federal government sought the approval of parlia- 
ment of the bill that incorporated these arrangements, there 
began a long, controversial debate. Pent-up regional feelings 
and political frustrations manifested themselves in one of the 
most exciting episodes in the history of the Canadian parliament. 
The end result was the passage of the bill by June 7, 1956, and 
the beginning of construction of the prairie leg of the pipe line 
by Trans-Canada. The company was dogged by further mis- 
fortune; work was no sooner begun than a steel strike in the 
United States gave rise to a shortage of pipe, delaying construc- 
tion. The company was unable to complete the line all the way 
to Winnipeg, as planned, in 1956. During 1957 it is expected that 
the line will be completed to Port Arthur on the Great Lakes. 
The crown company will construct its line and some time in 1958 
Toronto and Montreal will be reached. Trans-Canada completed 
its financing arrangements in February, 1957, by the sale of 
mortgage bonds, debentures and common stock and through the 
crown corporation. The company repaid the Canadian govern- 
ment the indebtedness incurred in June, 1956. 

Some time in 1957 Alberta natural gas should be flowing east- 
ward to Winnipeg. Once the markets of Eastern Canada are 
reached, the natural gas resources of Alberta will no longer be 
largely dormant and valueless. The Trans-Canada Pipe Line will 
be about 2,300 miles long, the longest natural gas line in the 
world, and will supply about one-third of Canada’s population. 
In various ways it will promote the economic development of 
Canada, possibly to an extent not yet anticipated. This will not 
occur without adjustments on the part of some established 
economic interests; progress takes its toll. But it is hardly 
possible to hold back the use of such an efficient and convenient 
source of energy and raw materials as natural gas any longer in 
Canada. 

The question of export of gas to the Middle Western States 
remains to be settled. The Federal Power Commission began 
hearings on the matter on May 14, 1957. The Northern Natural, 
Peoples and Michigan-Wisconsin companies are opposing the 
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application of Tennessee Transmission’s affiliate, Mid-Western, to 
purchase gas from Trans-Canada for distribution in the Middle 
Western States. At present, the three companies and their sub- 
sidiaries, affiliates and associates serving these states have in- 
sufficient supplies to provide the increasing quantities demanded 
in the region which is still a largely undeveloped market. There 
is every likelihood that the Federal Power Commission will per- 
mit the import of Alberta gas which can be provided in the Middle 
West at lower rates than Texas gas. The main question appears 
to be what U.S. pipe line company or companies will be permitted 

to purchase gas from Trans-Canada. 
It is now eight years ago since the two pipe line projects from 
Alberta were conceived. Some of the original sponsors are no 
longer in the picture but the two lines have taken tangible form. 
| Canada will presently have an integrated natural gas pipe line 
system; no longer will Alberta be the main consumer of an im- 
portant regional resource. Integration with natural gas systems 
in the United States is a reality on the Pacific coast and it appears 
to be only a matter of time before reciprocal flows of gas will 
materialize in the central and eastern market areas. Such 
integration has unassessed economic implications in both coun- 
tries. It will be less explicitly a joint venture in the defence of 
North America than the DEW line project, but it could do more 
to promote the kind of unity which our countries require. 
This may seem paradoxical in view of the disputes and rivalries 
which have characterized the natural gas projects to date. But 
natural gas has a way of winning friends and influencing people, 
once it gets a chance to demonstrate its uses. The quantity of 
gas which will be marketed in both Canada and the United States 
from fields in both countries can be expected to rise sharply for a 
number of years to come, and to such a level that natural gas 
may become the major source of fuel in the two countries. 


—_ th ood toed Gare 








IRAQ TO-DAY 


F. R. C. Bagley* 


today are Canada and Iraq. Before this Arab country’s 

achievements are described, it must be remarked that forty 
years ago Iraq was one of the more backward parts of the Middle 
East, two or three generations behind Syria or Egypt. Eighty 
per cent. of its rural inhabitants were tribes, possessing arms and 
subject to little or no government control. Under Ottoman rule, 
the Shi’ite Arabs who form about half the population had been 
excluded from governmental service and from what little modern 
education had been available. The Kurds, forming 15 per cent. 
of the population and speaking a separate language, were till 
1926 uncertain as to their political future. 

Since Iraq became self-governing in 1921, it has been ruled by 
its urban intelligentsia, which at first consisted mainly of Sunnite 
officers and officials but grew rapidly as younger men—Shi’ites 
and Kurds as well as Sunnite Arabs—received higher education 
at home or abroad. Its leaders did not shut their eyes to their 
country’s backwardness; on the contrary, as Nuri al-Sa’id said on 
April 5, 1956, “we kept reminding ourselves of it, so that it began 
to act as a stimulus.” 

Iraq’s progress was substantial even before oil became im- 
portant. The population has risen from 2,750,000 in 1919 to 
5,500,000 in 1956. In 1920, there were eight thousand children 
in the state primary schools compared to 34,500 in 1932, 180,000 
in 1950, and 325,000 in 1956 out of some nine hundred thousand 
children of school age. Similar growth has occurred in the field 
of secondary education. In 1920, registration in state high 
schools amounted to 110, compared to 2,080 in 1930, and to forty- 
five thousand in 1956. Above all, a nation came into being. 
Shi'ites and Kurds took their rightful place, in the cabinet and 
in every walk of life. There have already been three Shi’ite Prime 
Ministers. In Commerce, Shi’ites, especially from Najaf, together 
with Sunnites from Mosul, have shown ability; since the volun- 
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tary emigration of one hundred and thirty thousand Jews in 
1950-52, they have filled the former Jewish place with unexpected 
success. (The twenty thousand Jews who stayed are reported to 
be flourishing, as are the one hundred and fifty thousand Chris- 
tians). The Kurds receive primary education in their own langu- 
age and publish books and periodicals in it. 

The credit for these achievements must go to King Faisal I, 
whose personality won Shi’ites, Sunnites, townsmen and tribes- 
men alike, and to the Iraqi intelligentsia, who produced farseeing 
political leaders and a.civil service which, if still overfond of red 
tape and not wholly immune from string-pulling, is the most 
efficient and honest in the Middle East. The British also deserve 
a share of the credit, and many Iraqis have given it to them. 
The absence of historical grievances and the basic community of 
interest with the West in the oil industry and in the country’s 
development, together with the frank and cheerful character of 
the Iraqis which makes social relations between them and West- 
erners exceptionally pleasant, explain the wide extent of pro- 
Western feeling. By far the most important source of the anti- 
Western feeling also present is and has long been external, namely 
Palestine. 

Nonetheless, before oil transformed the picture, the country 
had a long way to catch up. From 1934, when twelve-inch pipe- 
lines were laid from Kirkuk to Tripoli in the Lebanon and Haifa, 
until 1949, oil production was limited to their capacity of four 
million tons annually, with royalties on the then agreed basis at 
£4,000,000 a year as against other governmental revenues total- 
ling £21,000,000. Disputes between the partners in the interna- 
tionally owned Iraq Petroleum Company and the closure of the 
southern (Haifa) pipelines caused long delays in the postwar 
expansion of Iraq’s oil output, while production elsewhere shot 
ahead. At long last, however, the agreement ratified in Febru- 
ary, 1952, provided for fifty-fifty profit-sharing and production 
increases by 1955 to twenty-two million tons from the Kirkuk 
and Mosul fields and eight million tons from the newly discovered 
Basra fleld. A sixteen-inch pipeline was laid from Kirkuk to 
Tripoli in 1949 and a thirty-two-inch pipeline to Baniyas in Syria 
in 1952; their planned volume was surpassed, and production 
from Basra rose to twelve million tons. The government’s oil 
revenues were £15,000,000 in 1951, £34,000,000 in 1952, and 
£61,000,000 in 1955. Internal sales were nationalized, and a 
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state-owned refinery of one million tons annual capacity was 
opened in 1955. 

Without international difficulties, Iraq’s oil output would have 
risen further, since several new fields were discovered. Early in 
1956, agreement was reached on a large increase in the transit 
dues payable to Syria and on plans for a new pipeline to Tripoli 
and a new outlet for the closed southern pipelines at Sidon in the 
Lebanon; but a deadlock ensued over the Lebanon’s share of the 
dues. The distance from Kirkuk to Vienna is about equal to that 
from Texas to New York, and without Russian domination of the 
Balkans, gas and perhaps oil pipelines might have been laid to 
Europe. Together with Iraq’s abundant salt and sulphur de- 
posits, the natural gas (now largely wasted) could form the 
basis of a huge chemical industry. 

Iraqis agreed unanimously that the revenue from oil, a 
wasting asset, must be used for capital development. In 1950 a 
non-political Development Board was set up, composed of the 
Prime Minister, Finance Minister, and six experts (including one 
American and one Englishman) with five year terms; it plans 
capital expenditure and at first received 100 per cent. of the oil 
income. In 1952 the Board was placed under a Minister of 
Development, and it was decided that 30 per cent. of the oil 
income should go to the ordinary budget to provide for the great 
increase in current governmental activities necessitated by the 
capital works. 

After inevitable delays, which naturally caused grumbling, 
concrete results have been achieved. The Habbaniya and Wadi 
Tharthar schemes on the Euphrates and Tigris, both opened on 
April 5, 1956, have ended the floods which had scourged Mesopo- 
tamia since Noah and in 1954 caused damage of £36,000,000 to 
crops and buildings; Habbaniya also provides water storage, 
and perhaps Wadi Tharthar may do so eventually. In Kurdistan, 
at Dokan on the Lesser Zab river and Darband-i-Khan on the 
Diyala river, dams 424 and 512 feet high are being built; the 
former, to cost £13,000,000, is due for completion at the end of 
1957, the latter, to cost £21,000,000, in 1959. Floor control greatly 
facilitates the building of all-weather roads in the south, and 
work is now proceeding on a Baghdad-Basra highway. 

Other completed projects include grain elevators, cotton 
textile, bitumen, cement and sugar-beet factories, electric power 
plants, numerous artesian wells, hospitals, schools and a beauti- 
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ful new parliament building. At a cost of £60,000, the first tele- 
vision transmitter in the East was set up at Baghdad in 1955; it 
broadcasts two hours daily (including advertisements) and may 
soon be used for school programmes. 

Geography and economics seem destined to make Baghdad— 
with a population now (including suburbs) of one million—the 
metropolis of the zone from the Levant to the Indus valley. A 
grave social problem has, however, arisen from the housing short- 
age and especially from the influx of peasants into the cities, on 
whose outskirts they congregate in improvised slums—sixty 
thousand of them at Baghdad and twenty thousand at Basra. 
Under an emergency plan drawn up by a Greek expert, ten thou- 
sand working class houses were built in 1956. Government depart- 
ments and industrial enterprises built houses for their staffs, and 
the Mortgage Bank is to advance £10,000,000 to persons building 
homes of their own. 

Though the standards of Baghdad’s eleven colleges of higher 
learning are above those of some Middle Eastern universities, the 
government was reluctant to constitute a university before 
standards equal to those of Europe and America were attained. 
In July, 1956, however, a University Law was passed and will be 
implemented on completion of a “university city’ where the 
various colleges are to be adequately and centrally rehoused. 
Much attention is being given to educational problems and especi- 
ally to technical, agricultural and health training. Insufficient 
knowledge of English, in which technical and some other higher 
studies are pursued, handicaps many students. Formerly gradu- 
ates often found difficulty in getting work; now there is an acute 
shortage of trained personnel and of teachers. About twenty 
thousand Palestine refugees, mostly in these categories, work in 
Iraq. 

Early in 1956, the government was able to grant large pay 
increases to state employees and at the same time take steps to 
tighten discipline. Such increases were much needed, as official 
salaries were previously only 125 per cent. above 1939 in the 
lower grades and 25 per cent. in the higher with the cost of 
living up by 400 per cent.. 

Iraqi agriculture presents serious problems, technical and 
social. In many flow-irrigated areas the land quickly salts up, 
and although the peasants can usually move elsewhere and the 
salination in time becomes cured naturally, intensive cultivation 
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is precluded and the provision of schools and health services is 
rendered difficult. There is comparatively little summer cultiva- 
tion, most lands are left fallow every second year, fertilizers are 
not used, grain yields and qualities are poor, and livestock are 
too few and (except for racehorses) of low grade. The introduc- 
tion of perennial irrigation carries grave risks to health through 
its spreading of malaria and bilharzia. Such problems can only 
be solved by research, soil surveys, drainage, preventive health 
measures and education, all of which now receive the attention 
and expenditure they deserve. These things take time, and it is 
not considered feasible, under the current plan, to irrigate more 
than an annual average of 240,000 misharas of new lands. The 
manpower to settle them is available in certain overpopulated 
areas, especially in the Amara and Basra provinces. Ultimately 
nine million misharas of new lands can be flow-irrigated, for the 
most part perennially. 

The social problems of Iraqi agriculture arises from the decay 
of tribalism. Land settlement measures adopted before 1945 
largely resulted in the acquisition of previously unregistered 
tribal lands by shaikhs and sarkals (bailiffs) ; some of the estates 
thus acquired by shaikhs were enormous. In the new conditions, 
traditional share-cropping arrangements often proved harsh on 
the peasants and offered no incentive to self-help, while many 
(though not all) shaikhs lacked enterprise or interest in improve- 
ments. Shaikhs or sarkals, however, still perform services such 
as marketing crops, organizing ditch-digging, redistributing 
lands among peasants and assisting them in bad years. Many 
shaikhs, moreover, retain the Arab virtues of honour and gener- 
osity and a sense of tribal brotherhood with their peasants. 

To some extent the problem is being solved by the Moslem law 
of inheritance and by migration of peasants to newly developed 
areas and the cities, which by causing labour shortages leads to a 
rise in the tenants’ share of the crop. Various reforms have been 
suggested, but no general legislation has been enacted. One 
difficulty is that conditions vary from district to district. Asa 
first step, landowners might be required to undertake or pay for 
drainage works on their estates; the Development Board began 
work last February on a huge central drainage canal south of 
Baghdad, and perhaps such a requirement will now be imposed. 
For two provinces where agrarian discontent had existed since 
Ottoman times, reforms were enacted in 1952; in Amara the 
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lands have been divided equally between the shaikhs and peas- 
ants, and in the Muntafik the landowners whose claims the peas- 
ants had always contested are being bought out. 

By 1945, Iraqi opinion had come to the view that lands irri- 
gated or developed by the state must be colonized by peasant 
proprietors, and this was attempted in the first postwar projects, 
Dujaila and Hawija. Both ran into difficulties, which are only 
now being remedied, from salination and malaria respectively, 
while the attempt to organize peasant co-operatives failed. In 
1951, Iraq’s enlightened Land Development and Settlement Law 
was passed. This provides that all newly developed state lands 
shall be granted to settlers in units intended to support one 
family with one seasonal employee. The settler pays a nominal 
fee for his holding, complete with clinics, schools, agricultural 
services etc., but pays no rent; he must follow a prescribed cul- 
tivation plan and may not dispose of his holding for ten years, at 
the end of which it becomes his or his heirs’ freehold property. 
Low interest loans are available, and further efforts are being 
made to promote co-operatives. By 1955, 2,220,000 misharas had 
been distributed to 15,500 settlers, including 1,590,000 misharas 
of unirrigated land to sendentarized Bedouin in the north; 
250,000 misharas were distributed to fifteen thousand settlers 
in a vast new irrigated area at Musayyib during 1956. 

The rural problem is closely connected with that of elections 
and political parties. The rural seven tenths of the people have 
every right to be represented in that proportion in parliament; 
but elections mean little when the voters are illiterate tribes- 
men. They used to be conducted by a two-stage voting system, 
which usually led to the return of shaikhs or aghas under govern- 
mental supervision. The result was that parliament, though ful- 
filling useful functions, failed to control the executive headed by 
the cabinet, which has always been drawn from the urban intel- 
ligentsia. It was largely this situation which prompted no less 
than seven coups d’état between 19386 and 1941, culminating in 
the coup d’état by four colonels who had become pro-German 
because of Palestine and who, after installing the neutralist 
Rashid Ali al-Gilani as Prime Minister, forced the nation into 
hostilities with Britain for which it was materially and psycho- 
logically unprepared. Since then, opinion in the country and in 
the efficient army and air force has been opposed to the idea of 
military rule. The experiences of 1936-41 proved that with a 
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population as varied and as tough as that of Iraq dictatorship 
will not work. Cabinet rule, with equitable cabinet representa- 
tion of the various communities and interests, suits Iraqi con- 
ditions well. 

The chief political parties are the Constitutional Unionists led 
by Nuri al-Sa’id and the Socialists of the Nation who were led 
by Salih Jabr before his death on June 6; they differ on few 
points except that the latter demand greater freedom for the 
parties and the press. Salih Jabr headed the movement which 
resulted (after riots at Baghdad) in the adoption of a single- 
stage electoral law in 1953. Discontented elements are repre- 
sented by the Independence and National Democrat parties; the 
former is right-wing, the latter (whose leaders Kamil Chadirchi 
and Muhammad Radid are able men) is socialist; but they work 
together and formed a “National Congress” in May of last year. 
The election of June, 1954, returned fifty-four Constitutional 
Unionists, sixteen Socialists of the Nation, ten members of a 
National Democrat—Independence party “front,” one extreme 
leftist and forty-three independents, with eleven seats unfilled. 
A parliamentary deadlock ensued; the Constitutional Union party 
then dissolved itself, and so (despite Salih Jabr’s disapproval) 
did the Socialists of the Nation. The National Democrat party 
was dissolved by governmental order on charges of collaborating 
with communists. The present parliament then came into being 
in an election held in September, 1954, with much the same 
candidates (except the National Democrats) standing as in- 
dividuals; two Independence Party members and two extreme 
leftists who were elected resigned their seats. In some rural 
districts, the elections were as usual uncontested. It is neverthe- 
less clear that a majority of the people supported the pro- 
Western groups. 

Iraqi polities evolved in the setting of the Cold War. On 
British advice, the government reluctantly assented in 1943 to 
the opening of a Russian embassy at Baghdad. In 1948-47, the 
Russians aided and later harboured a Kurdish tribal rebel, Mulla 
Mustafa Barzani, and his two thousand men, who are still in 
Soviet territory. In the period 1945-51—one of financial crises, 
famines and the Palestine disaster—communist groups were 
organized, mainly with an ostensible nationalist appeal, to attract 
Kurdish intellectuals, Arab intellectuals, industrial and especially 
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munities. In the Portsmouth Treaty riots of January, 1948, 
nationalist demonstrators were joined by mobs paid and trans- 
ported by the Russian embassy, and in the riots of November, 
1952, over the two-stage election issue, ‘Partisans of Peace,” 
also paid by the Russians, intervened and wrecked the U.S. In- 
formation Office. Soviet subversion had to be crushed before 
the Development Plan could operate to cure Iraq’s social dis- 
contents. In 1951, four hundred communists were arrested; 
their chief, “Comrade Fahd” (a Christian) and three other 
leaders (two Moslems and a Jew) were executed. The Russian 
embassy was closed at Iraq’s request in November, 1954. 

Iraq’s foreign policy is based on the premises that the Arabs 
are endangered by communism and Zionism; that they must co- 
operate with the West (because the only practical alternative 
would be co-operation with the communist bloc, and also because 
co-operation with the West might sway the Western powers to a 
more pro-Arab viewpoint on Palestine) ; and that such co-opera- 
tion must be on equal terms. Against the Russian danger, Iraq 
entered into the Baghdad Pact of 1955 with her similarly threat- 
ened neighbours Turkey, Persia and Pakistan and also with 
Britain, thereby replacing the unequal Anglo-Iraqi treaty of 1932 
by a multilateral alliance between equals; but her policy suffered 
a setback with the refusals of the U.S. (perhaps under Saudi and 
Israeli influences) and of Jordan (under the stress of Egyptian 
and communist propaganda) to join. 

Against the Israeli danger, Iraq entered into the Arab Mutual 
Defence Pact of 1952 and sent or made available military help to 
Jordan in 1948, in October-November, 1956, and in April, 1957. 
Towards all the Arab peoples, including the Egyptians and North 
Africans, Iraquis feel a strong fraternal attachment; with their 
Arab neighbours of Syria, Jordan, the Lebanon, Kuwait and 
Bahrein they have closer ties. From 1941 onwards Nuri al-Sa’id 
several times suggested some sort of Fertile Crescent federation, 
which would bring immense benefits—to the Syrians and especi- 
ally the Jordanians even more than to the Iraquis—in both 
defence and, above all, economics. Most Iraqi leaders favoured 
the idea, though some (perhaps fearing Syrian domination) 
hesitated. Consideration of it in Syria was prevented by suc- 
cessive military interventions, and the Iraqis have been silent 
about it in recent years. The idea was bitterly opposed by the 
Sa’udis as an aggrandisement of their ancient Hashimite foes, 
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and by the Egyptians who saw in it a plan to extend Western influ- 
ence by enlarging Iraq, which refuses to be an Egyptian satellite. 
Especially since November, 1954, Iraq has been a target of 
Egyptian propaganda and subversive activities, including an 
attempt in January, 1956, by an Egyptian embassy chauffeur, 
Muhammad Ali Isa, to blow up her leaders with a suitcase full 
of bombs. 

Iraq sympathized with Egypt, however, when the United 
States and Britain refused aid for the Aswan dam project and 
Colonel Nasser (without consulting Iraq) nationalized the Suez 
Canal. The action of the British government (taken without 
regard for its allies under the Baghdad Pact) in joining with 
Israel and France to invade Egypt last November was a blow in 
the face to all Iraqis. Riots, in which nine lives in all were 
lost, occurred at various places, notably Najaf, the schools were 
closed for a month, martial law was declared (it was lifted on 
May 27), the National Democrat and Independence Party leaders 
were imprisoned for repeating Colonel Nasser’s statement that 
Iraq was pumping oil to Israel through the closed southern pipe- 
lines and the Dean of the Law College was arrested for contacts 
with the pro-Soviet Syrian “Ba’ath” party. On the whole, how- 
ever, life continued normally, though about eighty political 
detainees remain under detention and the shipping shortage 
has upset grain and date exports from Basra. The interruption 
of oil exports from November to March after the destruction of 
the pumping stations by the Ba’athist faction in the Syrian army 
did not oblige the Development Board, which had unspent re- 
serves in hand, to suspend its activities; no oil industry workers 
in Iraq were laid off, and the French contractors continued build- 
ing the Dokan dam despite the severance of diplomatic relations 
with France. The government’s decision to continue a pro- 
Western policy notwithstanding popular emotion was approved 
by a large majority in parliament and among the politicians, as 
shown by the inclusion of the opposition leader Salih Jabr and 
four other ex-premiers in the Crown Prince Abdullah’s mission to 
Washington. This mission scored an important success, namely 
the U.S. decision last February to join the military committee of 
the Baghdad Pact. Iraq’s policy was vindicated by King Saud’s 
acceptance of the anti-communist Eisenhower doctrine and King 
Hussein’s action against the leftists in Jordan. King Saud’s state 
visit to King Faisal II (May 11-17) marked the end of the obso- 
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lete Saudi-Hashimi feud and must have relieved Iraqis of a sense 
of isolation from other Arab states. It remains to be seen 
whether the Saudis will come round to a favourable view of 
Fertile Crescent federation, without which the economic misery 
and political instability of Jordan can probably never be remedied. 

The destruction of the pumping stations showed that Iraq’s 
economy lay at the mercy of the Ba’athists (‘““Resurrectionists”) 
in Syria, who only won fifteen seats in the last Syrian elections 
of 1954 (when only 20 per cent. of the electorate voted) but who, 
with the support of part of the Syrian army, control that coun- 
try’s government The Iraqis have made clear that they 
will oppose plans to pass Arab or Baghdad Pact oil through an 
Israeli pipeline from Aqaba to Haifa; and apparently they 
desire that future new pipelines carrying Iraqi or other Arab 
oil shall debouch in the Lebanon or Syria. (They would presum- 
ably not object to pipelines from Persia to a terminal in Turkey). 
Before all else they desire elimination of the unrepresentative 
russophile régime in Syria—a régime which last February con- 
demned several pro-Iraqi ex-ministers and other Syrian poli- 
ticians for an alleged “plot” after pre-trial conditioning which 
included electric shocks and other tortures on the communist 
model. When freed from this tyranny, the Syrian people should, 
in Iraqi opinion, participate in the benefits of future oil develop- 
ment. 

With tensions relaxing, the demand for more party and press 
freedom is being renewed. Though Iraq’s policies at home and 
abroad are associated with the name of her great Prime Minister, 
Nuri al-Sa’id, their general lines have been set and followed by 
successive prime ministers and cabinets with the approval of the 
large majority of the nation’s representatives; and it seems likely 
that they will continue to be followed should he retire (he is 68). 
Achievements up to the present have shown that these general 
policies are in the best interests of Iraq and the Arabs; and the 
achievements are only a beginning. “Give us twenty-five years— 
or ten years—of peace,” said the Finance Minister Khalil Kenna 
in Montreal last October, “and we shall make the Land of the 
Two Rivers a great centre of civilization as it was in the time of 
Harun al-Raschid.” 
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INDIAN DEMOCRACY, 1957 


R. M. Bennett* 


world’s greatest experiment in democracy. Independence 

came to India in 1947 and in the second general election 
just completed some 494 seats in the Lok Sahha (or Lower House 
of the Indian Parliament) were contested and in the state legis- 
latures some 2,996. To elect this large number of representatives 
the franchise was extended to some 190 million voters. Whereas 
in the first general elections of 1951-52 the voting took place 
over three months, in 1957 barely three weeks were given, from 
Sunday, February 24, to Thursday, March 14. 

To ensure efficient and orderly elections, an army of approxi- 
mately one million officials was required, not counting attendant 
police and district officers. There were more than two hundred 
thousand polling stations which varied from elaborate offices in 
urban centres to straw shelters 6 feet by 6 feet in the remotest 
jungle villages. The right to vote was not denied to any one by 
reason of inaccessibility. Approximately three million ballot boxes 
were used. Since a majority of voters were illiterate, each poli- 
tical party was given a symbol. For instance the Congress Party 
maintained its nationally known symbol of a yoke of oxen. The 
Communist took a sheaf of grain and a sickle. The symbol of the 
Praja Socialist Party was a hut and that of the Jan Sangh a 
lamp. Other parties were given other symbols by the National 
Election Commission which was responsible for an equable and 
proper distribution. 

All parties seemed to have an abundant supply of paint, 
paper and ink, and while the coloured poster display compared 
favourably with that of 1951-52, this election was quiet and 
almost dispirited. Certainly indifference was not unknown. The 
Congress Party seemed to have access to unlimited funds and 
their loudspeaker equipment and anciliary mechanics dominated 


T wo Indian general elections have been described as the 


*The author, Rev. R. M. Bennett, a graduate of McMaster University, is 
a Baptist missionary who has been a first-hand observer of Indian 
affairs since 1929. During the war he commanded a unit of Indian 
engineers and served in the Punjab and on the northwest frontier. 
At present, Mr. Bennett is in Andhra State, India. He is a member of 
the CIIA and a frequent contributor to this journal. 
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the scene. Further they were able to pay a much larger number 
of election agents. The intense suspense, competition and 
jealousies of the previous election seemed much more subdued. 
There were a few truly large mass meetings in specific centres, 
but these were usually confined to occasions when national leaders 
were present, most especially when the world’s great vote- 
catcher, Pandit Nehru, was the central figure of the meeting. 
In the main the elections were very sober and without incident. 
Violence of any kind was noticeably absent. Whereas in the 
1952 elections every voter was canvassed and voter-catching as 
a sport began in the early hours of the morning, there was little 
of this in 1957. To give illustration to this point my office 
messenger grumbled: ‘In the last election three parties sent 
vehicles out to get me, two offered me money for my vote, but 
this time no one even asked me to go to the polling booth.” It is 
true that in urban areas during the pre-election weeks the 
strident notes of the ubiquitous Indian band filled the air and 
the cacophony of Indian popular tunes was incessantly garbled 
on cracked and unmelodious loudspeakers; but this is always 
part of the “tamasha” (celebration) that goes with any occasion 
meriting public attention in India. Even at that, this was only a 
thin and superficial layer over the surface. It was generally 
conceded that the Congress would return to power and the four 
major political parties of the opposition were unwilling to com- 
mit themselves to a costly nation-wide campaign in places 
where there was little likelihood of their success. 

As a result, at the Centre, the Congress put up 481 candi- 
dates, the Praja Socialist group put up 190 only, the Communists, 
140, and the Jan Sangh (a religious right-wing movement), 125. 
Three- or even four-cornered competitions were common; a 
straight fight between two parties the exception. The massive 
Congress Party really did not need to fear opposition in the 
Lok Sabha at any time. Their return to power was assured. 

At the state level this situation was somewhat changed, but 
the overall picture remained largely the same. The Congress 
Party put up a total of 2,871 candidates in all states, the Praja 
Socialists a slate of 1,328 and the Communists, rather than face 
defeat in unlikely places cut back to a mere 730; while the right- 
wing communal party, the Jan Sangh, kept itself to 700. In three 
states only was the Congress lead really challenged (i) in Kerala 
(the combination of the old Malabar, Cochin, Travancore set-up), 
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where communists won a narrow but sufficient majority; (ii) in 
Orissa where the rajah-sponsored Ganatantra Parishad gave the 
Congress both a surprise and a headache, and where even yet 
they may gain power; (iii) and in West Bengal. Here the opposi- 
tion parties numbered twenty in various dissident forms and of 
contrasting political hues and dispositions. For a while they at 
least gave a semblance of unity and managed to return some 
85 members against a Congress majority of 127. Elsewhere the 
picture shows largely Congress majorities: e.g. Assam, total 
seats, 108, Congress 71; Andhra Pradesh (enlarged Andhra 
State) total seats, 301, Congress 214; Mysore 208/148; Madhya 
Pradesh; 288/231; Punjab, 154/116; Rajasthan 176/106. In 
Bombay State intense heat was engendered over the States Re- 
organisation Committee decisions. Here, while the Congress 
majority was never really challenged, it was cut down. Left- 
wing parties totalled 82, Scheduled Caste Federation, 14, right- 
wing communal parties, a paltry 4, while Congress got 225 out of 
a possible 396. 

British forms of parliamentary procedure still, nominally, 
dominate the political scene, but what has discouraged a great 
section of the public is the continued absence of a worthwhile 
opposition. Even the Congress leadership has gone on record 
that it is deeply concerned over this. No less an authority on 
Indian democracy than Pandit Nehru himself has stated that 
India needs an opposition capable of opposing. The results of 
the elections showed that there was little scope for hope; such 
an opposition is not forthcoming. What there is is vocal enough, 
although not with one voice, but vocal with the clash of many 
conflicting notes. For another five years the National Congress 
of India will be undisputedly at the helm and by the time this 
term of office is ended Pandit Nehru will be 73 years of age and 
the Congress in power for fifteen unbroken years! 

The Western reader ensconced in his armchair at a distance 
of up to ten thousand miles away from India will have read the 
results of the elections in India, and probably have sighed 
appreciatively that these have been resolved so simply, con- 
veniently and with so little trouble. Admittedly there is the Kerala 
communist group that could be troublesome, but with Pandit 
Nehru once again firmly in power India is safe for democracy. 
Quite probably the reader, if he has followed the Indian story in 
the last few years, will hold certain mental reservations and the 
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right to criticise Pandit Nehru’s foreign policy, but by and large 
he will have a general feeling of contentment. 

In reality the Indian political situation is far from simple. 
Loyalties are by no means clearly marked. A strong Congress 
majority does not mean approval of all that they have done by 
any means. Election results in so many figures do not really tell 
what has happened or is happening. What, for instance, would 
you as a reader make of this? A voter was said to have been 
accosted in Bombay by a member of the Press and was asked, 
“what party will bring peace and happiness to India?” answer,— 
“The Communist Party.” Q. What party will improve the 
workers’ conditions of living?” A. “The Communist Party.” 
Q. “What party will you vote for?” A. “The Congress Party.” 
Q. “But why?” A. “Because it will win.” While much of this 
may be apocryphal, essentially the story could be repeated in any 
part of India. This, for instance, is not apocryphal. I travelled 
in late April to Calcutta, a long dirty, dusty, terribly hot, east- 
coast rail journey in a rattling old coach that seemed to suck up 
dust like a vacuum cleaner for the whole 36 hours of the trip. 
There were six of us in the first class compartment. Four were 
Government officers of some department or other. Two had 
studied abroad. One had recently returned from an extensive 
European study tour. From what I gathered, one of them may 
have exercised his vote, another was prevented from doing so by 
being absent on duty, but two had refrained from voting. All 
were continuously grouching and blaming “this Congress Gov- 
ernment for everything.” Yet, one of them said: ‘Personally 
I knew all three candidates standing in the constituency where 
I live. Not one of them was worthy of support, and no matter 
who is elected, he will be an unworthy representative. For me 
to vote for any of them would be to align myself with them. 
I refuse.” 

Political grousing is congenital in all countries, even where 
prohibited by law, and India is no exception. But what is true 
is that the absence of a challenging opposition is responsible for 
a very widespread stratum of discontent which resulted in (a) 
either voting for the Congress because there was no one better 
or (b) voting against the Congress, not because you were en- 
amoured of the party you were assisting, but because you were 
“against the Congress.” Amongst the educated people of India 
today, with very few exceptions, this is the general attitude of 
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mind where the political situation is involved. It also reveals 
why only some 56 per cent. of the electorate went to the vote 
and why, for instance, a typical section in Calcutta where middle 
class educated people live saw only 35 per cent. of its voters 
exercise the franchise, or why in the constituency where I live, 
which has many technically qualified people, out of some two 
thousand voters in our ward, less than seven hundred voted, and 
of them, a majority were women. It also explains why where a 
man of real integrity was put up as a candidate, even against 
a leading Congress man, the latter went down to defeat. Poli- 
ticians who have the good of India at heart will have to examine 
to what extent the election was won by party machinery. It 
should be said that the sincerest men in the Congress Party are 
very worried by this too common and too widespread condition of 
disinterestedness and decay. 

A word or two concerning the recent history and 
policies of the main Indian parties may be advisable 
here. The trend within the Congress has been to be- 
come broader based, while accepting the objective of a 
socialist state. In practice, it is no longer a radical party, but 
really the conservative party of India. Although its continued 
path is somewhat left of centre, the usual complaints levelled 
against it by other political parties (except the reactionary 
communal parties) are that it moves too slowly and that capital- 
ism is being encouraged too much. In its economic plans, Con- 
gress has tried to follow a course mid-way between an extremist 
expropriation of all capital and encouragement of private indus- 
try. That neither are always satisfied is hardly to be wondered 
at. Congress believes that continuation within the Common- 
wealth is in the best interests of India. It condemns any form of 
military alliance and is equally against further experiments in 
the field of nuclear weapons. On the whole the record of the 
Congress has been very impressive, largely due to the initiative 
of its leaders and their common sense. The Government has 
weathered many storms over very difficult issues though it still 
has more to face. The Kashmir issue was one which aided them 
greatly in this election as the Party’s propagandists were able to 
add a patriotic ring to their appeals. As far as Pandit Nehru is 
concerned, his prestige was never higher, and even the most 
critical anti-Congress man will hush his complaints and his eyes 
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tend to become watery when the Prime Minister’s name is 
mentioned. 

Against the overwhelming influence of the Congress Party 
there was a very disunited Opposition. The first element in the 
Opposition was the Socialists, generally known as the Praja 
Socialist Party. The Socialists broke away from Congress under 
the leadership of Mr. Jai Prakash Narain in 1948 believing that 
India needed a true opposition and that they alone of all opposi- 
tion possessed the particular qualities needed for this. Soon 
afterwards Acharya Kripalani, a former Congress President, 
formed the Praja Party, holding that the Ghandian ideais had 
been abandoned by the Congress Party, and that a return to 
them could best be realised by the formation of a new group. 
He stood alone for a short while, then brought his party into 
the Socialist fold. The Socialists, it is true, have presented the 
best hope for a nation-wide opposition. Unfortunately they have 
not remained united. Their voice has been heard most loudly 
in mutual recrimination. Their more moderate programme was 
also overtaken by the Congress, while their more radical pro- 
gramme was identical with the Communists. They have been 
expressly unfavourable to continuance within the Common- 
wealth. Their record in this last election was not impressive at 
the Centre although in one or two states they did score some 
successes. 

The Communist Party has had a variety of ups and downs, 
chiefly of either its own making or from trying to follow a party- 
line dictated from abroad when it was not quite sure what the 
party-line was. Internal differences have left the Indian com- 
munists badly shaken and the formal “brush-off” administered 
by Bulganin and Krushchev was hard to swallow, although 
probably in the long run, it may do the Party good. Then their 
defeat in Andhra, where they had their strongest base, was a 
blow from which they have not yet recovered. Their resiliency, 
however, is remarkable. Any suggestion that Communism may 
be written off the Indian political register is quite immature. 
Their narrow victory in Kerala has been exalted to a major 
catastrophe for Congress. While much more is being read into 
it than is justified, with a good “press,” and with the existing 
situation, the Indian Communist Party may make considerable 
gains on the strength of their Kerala success. 
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Against these purely political parties are a number of parties 
known as the “Communal Parties,” chief of which is the Hindu 
Mahasabha, the Jan Sangh (organ of the RSSS,—Rajya Swaya 
Sevak Sangh—right-wing extremists of a semi-facist nature) 
and two other smaller purely Hindu parties. Their aim is to 
restore the past glories of India, to wage incessant and active 
opposition to all that Pakistan is and does, to re-establish Hindu- 
ism as a way of life and make others conform to it, and to 
introduce compulsory military service. They were not particu- 
larly successful in this election, although they won the same 
number of seats between them as the last time, and maintained a 
grip on some States where they are the official opposition. A 
smaller communal party is the Scheduled Caste Federation— 
a party formed to protect the rights of the outcaste peoples, now 
known as the Harijans. Dr. Ambedkar established this party as 
a protest against the slowness of the majority community to 
accept responsibility for radical reform affecting the lower castes. 
His untimely death has left this party without leadership, and 
lacking it, the group’s fate is unpromising. 

In the State of Madras two smaller communal parties with a 
very strong local appeal have been in existence for a number of 
years, both arising from an anti-Brahaman bias. These are the 
Dravida Kazhagam and the Munnetra Kazhagam. For a while 
their propaganda seemed to be getting them some attention, and 
they did send one or two to the Centre and fifteen to the Madras 
State Legislature. Divided amongst themselves, these groups 
provide an example of communal organization which confuses, 
not aids, the political scene. 

A newcomer both to the Centre and to the States’ Houses 
is a party known as the Zharakhand Movement. This is a Tribal 
Area representation and is a protest against the Tribes being 
considered as “museum pieces,” splendid for anthropological 
research and little more. The members of this movement have 
something in common with a similar movement on the North 
East Frontier, where the Nagas, Garos, and other tribes feel that 
their claims as citizens of India will be overlooked unless they 
have an organization capable of making itself heard. At present 
this movement is working in co-operation with the Congress, 
as the best way of achieving their desires. Whether this party 
remains in co-operation will depend largely on the degree of 
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sympathetic understanding extended to these minorities by the 
majority community. 

Other aspects of the Indian scene must be kept in mind. 

Ten years of continuous power have left their mark on the 
Congress Party. Inefficiency, corruption, and nepotism are en- 
demic in India. The Congress Party is not responsible for this, 
but they have offered no solution either. No one seems to take 
the situation very seriously. A political party may not feel called 
upon to deal with moral ills still, it cannot over look them, and 
the voice of protest is growing ever stronger. One is forcibly 
reminded of the condition in China before the fall of the great 
national and international idol, Chiang Kai Shek. Unemployment, 
especially of college graduates and undergraduates, is still grow- 
ing. While there is a degree of prosperity, especially in some 
sections, and while it certainly seems to this writer that there is 
far more money abroad than for many years, yet the problems 
of the poor do not seem any nearer solution than before. Their 
consciousness of their lot, however, has become more acute and 
the tendency to become vocal and expressive is growing. All the 
evils and weaknesses of the land ought not to be dumped at the 
feet of the National Congress Party, but they are in power, and 
the tendency to blame them and make them the butt of much 
abuse seems to be growing rapidly. 

At the same time, the Congress organization has tended to 
become more and more centralised and authoritarian. A very 
small circle in the High Command formulates plans and policy, 
which are then passed on to the lower ranks for implementation. 
The complaint is made also that the three central figures in the 
High Command are all from one State, Uttar Pradesh. Other 
States are not too happy about this. In the post-election cabinet, 
there is one new member, Mr. S. K. Patil, a dynamic personality 
from Bombay who, at the time of the Andhra elections in 1955 
and at the time when communism was presenting a very real 
challenge, came on the scene and organised the campaign with 
military proficiency. Perhaps he can do something in New 
Delhi too. Mr. Krishna Menon has become Minister of Defence. 
While the post is primarily a peg on which to hang his hat, it 
places him even closer to Pandit Nehru (who hitherto carried the 
post for some months himself). There is little evidence of the 
old order changing, even with the introduction of new blood in 
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the states’, and in some cases, central, legislative assemblies. 
Perhaps time will show that this estimate is wrong. 

To most westerners, however, the one question that will 
remain is—what about Kerala? To those with any degree of 
personal experience in India, Kerala must be a cause of at least 
some alarm. Why did Kerala go communist? One reason is 
that the Socialists, who have been quite strong here, were hope- 
lessly disunited and failed to give any lead. A second cause 
goes back into history. There has been a centuries-old division 
in which the ruling family of Travancore was on one side, and 
the liberal forces on the other. In this sense Travancore has 
been the cockpit of political revolution for many years. Perhaps 
it helped make Travancore a show-piece, and kept the ruling 
family on its toes. Unfortunately a large percentage of the 
Christian community, which is both extensive and influential, 
has always seemed to be in antagonism to anything the ruling 
family has done. The ruling family has had no influence for a 
long time, but the Congress Party has taken over its heritage, 
and that includes distrust. Despite many warnings and appeals, 
the majority of the Christian community gave their vote to the 
communist party. Since amongst them are many estate owners, 
they may regret it before too long. A third reason is that the 
Congress Party has failed to give responsible leadership and 
certainly has not achieved its best in that state. A fourth is 
that in the reshuffle of districts under the States Reorganization 
Scheme, Malabar, with a heavily communist-dominated trade 
union movement came into the Kerala State, and two districts 
where the Congress influence was strongest went out of Kerala. 
This was sufficient in itself to upset the balance which has long 
been rather teetering. 

A Communist government has come into being by peaceful 
and perfectly legitimate means, securing a small majority by an 
alliance with some independents. They have to function in a 
country where there is a strong central government which has 
little use for internal communism. It will be a ding-dong battle 
for a long time with a great many lookers-on whose opinions 
might easily be swung leftwards by a communist government 
that was decisive and positive. No one knows this better than 
the Communist Party in India. To all intents and purposes, they 
have shifted their headquarters to the deep south. For the 
present it looks as if they intend to act quite constitutionally. 
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This may be a bit of a trial since basically a communistic govern- 
ment will find it extremely hard to operate in democratic moulds, 
They will play to a gallery that extends all over the nation, but 
which, for immediate purposes, lives primarily in the Kerala 
State. No communist campaign has ever yet been conducted 
without promising that which every poor Indian holds dearest— 
an increase of land holdings. Since there is not enough land to 
distribute, and no uncultivated land to speak of, the promise 
means only one thing—take from the larger land-owners and give 
to the poor. Already there are many reports coming in that 
“squatters” have suddenly appeared in neat little huts, situated 
exactly in a one acre plot of land which, of course, belongs to 
some landowner. When the landowner appeals to the police he 
is informed that this is really a matter for the civil courts. 
Civil Court appeals could easily be held up for years. “Round 
one”’ seems to be chalked up for the communist influence. Unions 
amongst police, hitherto banned, are now to be encouraged, and 
that will be “round two.” In Kerala, where there is a higher 
proportion of literacy and education than elsewhere in India there 
is also a larger number of schools, high schools and colleges. 
Indications are that the State will rapidly take these over and 
also manipulate the teachers’ unions in such a way that they 
will fall into state hands. Foreign-owned plantations are being 
harrassed already by demands of unions which are communist 
dominated. Popularity has been achieved in rather a cheap way 
by release of a very large number of criminals held in state jails. 
So far all has been done strictly within the powers of the state 
government. The Centre is watching with an eagle eye for trans- 
gressions which go beyond these limits. 

Much was made of the repeal of prohibition. The local 
communist leaders announced that it would be withdrawn. Cen- 
tral communist big-wigs, however, saw fit to over-ride this, and 
prohibition will continue. Promises were made for an immediate 
reduction of ministerial salaries, but nothing is being done for the 
time being. Kerala has sent seven members to New Delhi to the 
Lok Sabha, and they have a reputation for being a very closely 
knit combine with a good deal of mental acumen. They can be en- 
trusted to keep the Kerala red banner flying in that august body. 
As far as Kerala is concerned the Russian flag (they call it the 
communist party flag) is flying from a great number of public 
buildings. The significance of this may not make itself known to 
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the average man, but its meaning is very clear to the communist 
party. It is unlikely that the current government will encourage 
another election very hurriedly, certainly not before they have 
had an opportunity to consolidate their rather shakey position. 

Delhi looks on, and is far from happy in what it sees. The 
Congress government will not let this challenge go by without an 
all-out fight. In the meantime, however, one is justified in 
asking: “Is this the thin edge of the wedge?” 













CANADA, A UNITED EUROPE AND NATO 


R. W. Thompson* 


clear that, for most countries, adherence to the principle of 

the individual sovereign nation-state is less satisfactory to- 
day than it was a generation ago and that it is likely to become 
even more unsatisfactory in the future. This year the twenty- 
fourth annual study conference of the CIIA which was held at the 
University of Ottawa on June 15-16 examined two proposals for 
a regional grouping of states and Canada’s position in relation to 
them. The first proposal examined was that for a united Europe 
and the conference then turned, at its second session, to consider 
the prospects for NATO as a permanent organization with 
expanded functions. At the third session the position of Canada 
in relation to each of these groupings of states was discussed. 
The members of the conference were compelled, with apparent 
regret, to conclude that the prospects for important advances 
toward greater unity were not good in either of the two cases. If 
either of these proposals did succeed it is probable that Canada’s 
political position would be made more difficult and that her trade 
would be adversely affected in the short run although it is pos- 
sible that ultimately she would benefit from the strengthening 
of the European economy which might come from economic unity. 


Fr cart of the past two decades have made it increasingly 


I. 


The obstacles to the achievement of a united Europe appear 
much more formidable than are the forces which tend to bring 
the nations of that continent together. The chief barriers to 
unity arise from vested interest in, or emotional attachment to, 
the division of Europe into the existing or traditional pattern 
of nation-states. Individuals now feel their primary loyalty to 
their own individual countries and not to the more abstract notion 


*Assistant Professor of Economics, McMaster University. Secretary 
Hamilton branch, CITA. 

The author is grateful to H. Blair Neatby, Department of History, 
University of British Columbia for his clear and succinct notes on the 
discussions at Round Table A. 
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of a European community. Criticism of nationalism was fre- 
quent but it brought the response that the existence of the 
individual sovereign state permits the citizens of a country to 
protect cherished institutions which there may be good reason 
for preserving. But, whatever may be its merits, it is clear that 
nationalism is a potent force and one which increases the diffi- 
culty of achieving effective unity in Europe. 

In addition to the intangible force of nationalism, factors of 
a more material type are also important. Reduction or elimina- 
tion of present barriers to trade would involve some modification 
in the pattern of economic activity within the area of the union. 
This would involve costly and unpleasant adjustments for sub- 
stantial numbers of people which would continue over a number 
of years. It would be expected that ultimately the economic 
position of Europe would be stronger, and the average standards 
of living higher, than if the union had not been introduced but 
those who would be uprooted during the decade or more of the 
transition period would be more alarmed over the dislocation 
during the period of adjustment than cheered at the prospect of 
possible benefits in the distant and uncertain future. 

Most countries would have particular local industries which 
they would feel must not be allowed to disappear. Here the case 
of agriculture is preeminent and most countries in Europe already 
accord special consideration to this industry. It is recognized 
that a proposal for European union could not succeed unless it 
allowed member nations to adopt special protective measures to 
prevent the elimination of their agriculture through the force of 
competition from more efficient producers. The case of agricul- 
ture provides what is probably the most important example in 
the field of trade but other cases would also occur and their pro- 
liferation could have a serious effect in preserving the present 
national barriers. One probable and important result of this is 
that individual countries would insist on the continuation of high 
tariffs as protection for industries which are important to them 
with the result that the average level of tariff for the countries 
in the union would tend to be pushed upward and trade between 
the countries in the union and the rest of the world would be 
hampered. 

Individual countries would have their own special situation 
to consider. A particularly important case is that of the United 
Kingdom which has close economic and political relationships 
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with the other members of the British Commonwealth. She 
would be willing to enter a European union only if these links 
with the Commonwealth could be preserved. She also has her 
position in the sterling area and in the English-speaking world 
to consider but the difficulties are minor if those brought up by 
her special position in the Commonwealth were overcome. Fin- 
ally, a European union that excluded Germany would obviously 
be very incomplete while one that included only Western Ger- 
many would bring up the intractable problem of German reunifi- 
cation. 

Obstacles to the attainment of European unity were clearly 
recognized and convincingly stated but efforts to find strong 
forces working toward unity were less successful. The chief 
impetus toward unity came from the fear felt by these countries 
in the face of more powerful nations. Much effort was devoted 
to the attempt to find further effective factors working in the 
direction of European unity but these efforts did not bring any 
very convincing results. The economic advantages in the form of 
improved technology and greater efficiency would appear only 
over a long period and the immediate effects would be to dis- 
locate rather than to strengthen the European economy. It was 
claimed that there is a European mystique but others suggested 
there is no common European ideology. The nearest approach 
to the latter consists in the respect for the rule of law and the 
liberty of the individual which has a more important place in 
Western countries than in many other parts of the world. There 
was also the possibility that a united Europe could become a 
Third Force and so strengthen the position of these countries 
which are now “unhappy mice between two savage cats.” 

A more concrete basis for optimism seemed to be provided by 
citing the success of the European Coal and Steel Community but 
the parallel was not wholly convincing and cast only a dim and 
fitful ray of optimism over what was generally considered a 
gloomy prospect. 


II. 


The outlook for an effective community developing among 
the NATO powers is no better than is that for a united Europe. 
NATO, one speaker said is “not a community but a strategic 
creation” and, like the movement toward a united Europe, NATO 
has its origins in fear rather than in any feeling of community 
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among its member states. In matters other than defence it is 
unlikely that NATO can play an active role because of the 
divergent interests of the countries which belong to it. This 
divergence of interest is effectively illustrated by the conflicting 
policies of the respective NATO powers in the Middle East and 
especially in their different attitudes toward the Baghdad Pact. 
Much greater uniformity of policy than now exists or seems 
possible would be a necessary prerequisite to the development of 
a NATO community in any significant sense. 

Most, if not all, of the members of NATO regard it as an 
instrument for defence or for promoting other specific national 
objectives and there is no general wish by its members to see its 
scope extended. The United States, which is the dominant 
power in NATO, regards it as a defensive military alliance and 
is not anxious to develop any potentialities it may have in other 
directions. Some European countries regard NATO both as a 
defensive alliance and as an instrument which can be used for 
the attainment of certain of their own individual objectives. The 
French, for example, would like NATO support in their struggle 
in Algeria and West Germany hopes NATO will be useful in its 
campaign for reunification. 

The decision to provide the NATO forces with atomic weapons 
has made it possible to reduce its forces to thirty divisions 
instead of the one hundred divisions provided for in the original 
plans. If the NATO forces are thus armed we have reduced the 
number of divisions required today but we have also exposed 
ourselves to the necessity, in the event of the dreaded situation 
developing, of deciding between the large-scale use of nuclear 
weapons and the loss of Europe. This dilemma may be inescap- 
able but we ought not to be under the illusion that we have 
escaped it. 

The conference also considered the possible relationship be- 
tween NATO and a united Europe. There was a suggestion that 
NATO would be more effective if the project for a united Europe 
succeeded. Complete agreement was not reached on this point 
but the weight of opinion supported the contention that the 
existence of the two organizations would be likely to lead to the 
multiplication of problems rather than to their resolution. 

Canada, it was said, often does not perform her supposed 
traditional role of an interpreter between the United Kingdom 
and the United States. Frequently these two major countries 
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have more in common than Canada has with either of them. 
Canada has extensive relationships with the Asiatic countries 
and could play a more useful part as a bridge between Asia and 
the West. 

The idea that NATO is not likely to extend its functions be- 
yond those of a defensive alliance has received implicit support 
from the report of the “Three Wise Men” who, by failing to 
recommend additional functions for the organization, implied 
that its scope should not be extended. NATO’s role as a defen- 
sive alliance is limited but it is important and NATO has been 
effective in implementing it. It is appropriate to ask not “What 
has NATO done?” but rather “Where would we be without it?” 


III. 


In the third session, on Canada and European unity, it was 
concluded that Canada has more to fear than to hope from a 
successful attempt at European integration. The discussion em- 
phasized the economic aspects of the subject but the few remarks 
that were made on the political implications left the impression 
that here, too, Canada’s position might be made more difficult. 

The European market, which takes about one-quarter of our 
exports with about two-thirds of these going to the United 
Kingdom, is more important than its mere size would suggest 
since it is our only important market outside North America. 
Our chief exports to these markets are wheat, forest products 
and base metals. The short term effect of the elimination of 
customs barriers between the nations of a united Europe is likely 
to reduce our sales of wheat to these countries since they would 
be likely to trade more with each other and Canada would play a 
less important role as a marginal supplier than she does now. 

Over the longer term the expected strengthening of the 
European economy should be helpful to this country. This is 
true for the general reason that international trade is important 
to Canada and we are likely to benefit from anything that con- 
tributes to a healthy world economy. More specifically, the 
greater industrial output that would be expected in Europe 
would require greater supplies of raw materials. It is not clear, 
however, how much greater this demand for raw materials 
would be nor is it certain (although it appears probable) that 


Canada would be able to secure a large part of this increased 
market, 
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If matters were to develop in this way Europe would be a 
more important market compared with the United States than 
it would have been if the development had not occurred. This 
would mean less dependence for Canadian exporters on the United 
States market but it would also mean that Canada would be cast 
in the role of a raw material supplier to two large industrial 
areas. She would not be a member of either of them so that it 
would be possible for their markets to be closed to Canadian 
exports. There is also the possibility that European integration 
would mean some averaging upward of tariffs and thus some 
Canadian product which would otherwise have found a market in 
Europe might be excluded. 

Economic integration in Europe would require a great deal of 
capital to adapt the European economy to the new conditions but 
it was not thought likely that this would affect Canada to any 
great extent. The European capital which is currently being 
invested in Canada is not a large proportion of the total invest- 
ment in this country and some of it would probably continue 
even though additional capital were required to finance the 
realignment of Europe’s industrial structure. Capital from the 
United States would probably be sufficient to finance both Cana- 
dian and European needs but in any event Canada enjoys a 
favoured position with United States investors. 

Canada could not seriously consider becoming a member of a 
European free trade group for several reasons. It would not be 
wise for Canada, with her close relations with the United States, 
to throw in her lot with a group of countries which might take 
a different line from the United States and which might dis- 
criminate against United States goods. The United Kingdom 
would not want to see Canada join such a group because this 
would mean that United Kingdom manufactured goods could not 
be given the preference they now enjoy in Canadian markets but 
would have to compete on equal terms with goods from Con- 
tinental European countries. Finally, if Canada joined a 
European free trade area Canadian manufactured goods would 
lose their tariff protection against goods imported from other 
countries in the group and this would have serious consequences 
for those segments of Canada’s industrial economy which have 
been built up with tariff protection over many decades. 

There is no doubt that most people came to the study confer- 
ence hoping that some form of European unity would seem 
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feasible and would eventually be achieved. At the end of the 
two days it was generally felt that the difficulties were both so 
numerous and so deep-seated that the outlook was most unfavour- 
able for any general European union in the foreseeable future. 
Those who favour such a union can perhaps take comfort from 
the evidence provided by the recent general election in this 
country that the age of near-miracles is not yet past. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A Stupy or History. By Arnold J. Toynbee. Abridgment of 
Volumes VII-X by D. C. Somervell. 1957. (New York and 
London: Oxford University Press. xii, 414pp. $5.50.) 


En 1947, M. D. C. Somervell procurait au grand public le 
résumé des six premiers volumes du grand essai, alors inachevé, 
de M. Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History. Mais le grand 
public ne fut pas seul a en profiter. Comme le rappelait trois ans 
plus tard l’excellent méthodologiste et historien G. J. Renier, 
cette publication eut l’effet d’enhardir la critique. Non pas que 
celle-ci se fat réfugiée jusqu’alors dans un silence aussi unanime 
que prudent. Dés 1936, le regretté Lucien Febvre, pour ne 
nommer que lui, avait livré 4 la Revue de métaphysique et de 
morale un important compte rendu des trois premiers volumes 
de Toynbee; le ton en était agressif, et le titre méme de I’article 
ne manquait pas de mordant: “Deux philosophies opportunistes 
de l’histoire, de Spengler a Toynbee.” II] n’en reste pas moins 
que ce fut principalement aprés la parution de l’abrégé de M. 
Somervell que, pour reprendre la formule de M. Renier, la nou- 
velle se répandit que la “citadelle’’ de Toynbee n’était pas inex- 
pugnable; dégagée de son appareil d’érudition et surtout réduite 
dans ses dimensions matérielles, l’oeuvre s’offrait presque sans 
défense aux attaques des historiens. L’abrégé des quatre der- 
niers volumes, que M. Somervell présente maintenant, déclen- 
chera-t-il un retour offensif des critiques? On ne sait. Les con- 
ceptions de M. Toynbee ne provoquent plus la méme surprise 
qu’il y a dix ans. De plus, les commentateurs ont déja indiqué 
leurs vues sur les quatre derniers tomes de l’editio major. Enfin, 
on éprouve une certaine géne a exprimer le fond de sa pensée 
sur A Study of History. C’est un peu comme si cet ouvrage 
avait déja été trop critiqué et que l’on efit du scrupule—qu’on 
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veuille excuser la brutalité de l’image—a crier une fois de plus 
(et de trop) haro sur le baudet. 

Pourtant, on ne saurait s’empécher de réfléchir que ce qui a 
fait la fortune de Toynbee, c’est la désaffection évidente dont 
V’histoire est depuis longtemps victime. Dés 1911, dans sa pré- 
face a la Synthése en histoire, Henri Berr affirmait avec éclat 
que le public accusait de “stérlité” les historiens, se désintéres- 
sait de leurs travaux et dévorait “des ouvrages que fabriquent, 
pour lui plaire, des fournisseurs avisés”; quarante ans apres, le 
méme Berr estimait que la situation de la discipline historique ne 
s’était pas modifiée notablement. Entre temps, Toynbee était 
venu avec quelque chose de sensationnel. II énongait des “lois”: 
celle de “Challenge-and-Reponse,” celle de “Withdrawal-and- 
Return.” Il découpait des problémes: genése, développement, 
rupture, désintégration des civilisations. I] lancait les notions 
d’Etats universels, d’Eglises universelles, de temps héroiques. 
Chaque point était illustré avec une profusion d’exemples égyp- 
tiens, chinois, romains, indiens, juifs, grecs, américains (pré- 
colombiens et postcolombiens), russes, etc., qui sortaient, suivant 
les uns, d’une cervelle oecuménique ou, suivant les autres, d’un 
chapeau de magicien. C’était le triomphe d’une méthode com- 
parative assez spéciale, il est vrai, mais spectaculaire. Ajoutez 
a cela un ton prophétique et une religiosité de plus en plus ac- 
centuée. Le public marcha. Les spécialistes renaclérent; c’en 
était assez pour que le public marchat encore plus. Ce dernier 
était fait surtout de lecteurs des classes moyennes a qui une 
premiére, puis une deuxiéme guerre mondiales avaient donné le 
sentiment que le sol s’ouvraient sous leurs pieds. De ces classes 
moyennes, Toynbee exprime les déconvenues, les craintes et les 
accusations, dans un beau style et a grand renfort de citations 
du Coran, de la Bible et d’auteurs grecs. 

Le second volume de l’abrégé de M. Somervell présente les 
idées de M. Toynbee sur les Eglises universelles, les Etats uni- 
versels, les “temps héroiques” (invasions des Barbares), les con- 
tacts entre civilisations dans l’espace et dans le temps, la loi et la 
liberté en histoire, pour passer aux perspective de la civilisation 
occidentale et se clore sur la genése d’A Study of History. Ces 
thémes n’avaient rien d’inattendu. Pour les développer, la 
méthode de l’auteur n’a pas varié, non plus que son aversion— 
sous-jacente a tous ses exposés—de |’Etat national (‘“‘parochial”’ 
State). Ici, ume remarque s’impose. M. Toynbee dénonce a 
tout propos |’Etat-nation. II] en a bien le droit. Cette fonction, 
toutefois, n’est pas précisément celle de l’historien. Vu la tend- 
ance constante des sociétés a s’organiser en Etats-nations, le réle 
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de l’historien consiste moins 4 condamner ce phénoméne qu’a 
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l’expliquer et 4 mettre en lumiére les mécanismes de subordina- 
tion et d’assimilation de nationalités qui assurent la création et 
la durée des Etats-nations. Sur ces problémes essentials, M. 
Toynbee ne nous renseigne pas plus dans les derniéres parties de 
son livre que dans ses premiéres parties. 

Les volume les plus récents d’A Study of History comportent 
néanmoins des éléments nouveaux sur la religion. L’écrivain ne 
cesse de parler de “Dieu” et de “religion.” Mais, de méme qu’il 
en veut aux Etats, il en a contre les Eglises, auxquelles il reproche, 
au bout du compte, de se prendre au sérieux. II finit par prévoir 
une religion éclectique, qui serait composée des éléments jugés 
les meilleurs des “religions supérieures.” Cette position serait 
acceptable si, comme il parait bien le croire, la religion était 
l’expression d’une civilisation et Dieu, en définitive, une création 
de l’homme vivant en société; elle est, bien entendu, incompatible 
avec le christianisme. Ce n’est pas le moindre de nos étonnements 
que de voir avec combien d’assurance M. Toynbee régle les plus 
hauts problémes théologiques et produit sans broncher sa religion 
de l’avenir alors que, d’autre part, il nous faut bien constater qu’il 
se montre beaucoup moins catégorique quand il invoque “le 
témoignage des histoires des civilisations” pour essayer de pré- 
voir “les perspectives de la civilisation occidentale”: ]’interpré- 
tation des “‘précédents non occidentaux” ne le conduit 4 aucune 
conclusion ferme, tandis que l’examen de la civilisation occiden- 
tale elle-méme le force a reconnaitre que celle-ci “comporte des 
éléments avec lesquels les histoires des autres civilisations n’offr- 
ent pas de traits comparables.” M. Toynbee, qui se tient pour 
historien professionnel et qui, de toute évidence, est un théo- 
logien amateur, semble plus 4a l’aise dans les spéculations théo- 
logiques que dans la pratique de l’histoire. Voila pour le moins 
un indice de prétention. 

Cette prétention s’exhibe de cent autres maniéres. L’une 
des plus caractéristiques est la manie qu’a l’auteur d’écrire comme 
s’il s’adressait aux lecteurs du XXXe siécle: il met toujours au 
passé les allusions qu’il fait aux situations actuelles (voyez, p. 
150: “At the time of writing in the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era”... etc.). M. Arnold J. Toynbee n’est pas né en 
1889, mais “in A.D. 1889”—comme si l’on pouvait confondre. 
Cependant, 4 qui désire s’édifier sur la mégalomnie de |’écrivain, 
il faut lire non pas l’abrégé, mais au moins le tome X de I’editio 
major. Un regard sur l’index révéle que “Toynbee, Arnold 
Joseph” en occupe deux colonnes; il y est indiqué que le person- 
nage aime se promener a pied: cela, dans l’histoire qui se veut 
la plus universelle des histoires universelles! M. Somervell a 
réduit 4 des proportions infimes la partie XIII, “The Inspirations 
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of Historians.” II] a omis les détails que l’auteur donne sur ses 
inspirations depuis l’époque ot on le poussait dans sa voiture 
d’enfant. Il a supprimé les “Acknowledgements and Thanks,” 
fantastiques, et sa litanie des “‘saints,’”’ plus fantastique encore. I] 
a retranché cette note invraisemblable: “Finis. London, 1951, 
June 15, 6.25 p.m., after looking once more, this afternoon, at 
Fra Angelico’s picture of the Beatific Vision.” Il a passé sous 
silence la vision que rapporte l’écrivain: “In London in the south- 
ern section of the Buckingham Palace Road, walking southward 
along the pavement skirting the west wall of Victoria Station, 
the writer, once, one afternoon not long after the end of the First 
World War—he had failed to record the exact date—had found 
himself in communion, not just with this or that episode in 
History, but with all that had been, and was, and was to come.” 
Ces suppressions ne sont pas les services les moins importants 
que M. Somervell s’est trouvé rendre a l’auteur d’A Study of 
History. 


Université de Montréal Guy FREGAULT 


ATOMIC WEAPONS AND EAST-WEST RELATIONS. By P. M. S. 
Blackett. 1956. (Toronto: Macmillan. vi, 107pp. $1.75.) 


In the three chapters of this book, which follows closely 
three lectures given at Cambridge in the spring of 1956, Pro- 
fessor Blackett endeavours to make a contribution to the develop- 
ment of a rational defence policy in a world dominated by atomic 
weapons. His analysis of the policy of the Western powers in the 
decade from 1945 to 1955 shows how the situation has changed 
from that in which the atomic bomb was thought to be a decisive 
weapon capable of dealing a knock-out blow to a major power. 
To-day between the East and West there is a position of atomic 
stalemate and consequential relaxation of international tension, 
with each possessing both atom and hydrogen bombs and both 
sides equally vulnerable. 

In establishing the existence of this stalemate, Professor 
Blackett deals not only with the relative stockpiles of weapons, 
but also with their methods of delivery, by aircraft and ballistic 
missiles. While the threat of strategic air power has abolished 
global war, the remaining problem is to keep it abolished and to 
minimize small wars. The tactical use of atomic weapons is now 
the more important one, though in this respect too they may 
remain only a threat. 

In developing his thesis, Blackett touches on many of the 
significant events of the past atomic decade, notably the abortive 
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UN atomic energy control plan of 1946 and the Oppenheimer case 
of 1954. On the important subjects of international control and 
general disarmament, he is full of hope for the future. 

One might deduce that Professor Blackett has never con- 
sidered Russia the bogey that has been a common opinion in the 
last decade. Events in the next decade will show which is right. 
This is a penetrating and thought-provoking review of a difficult 
subject which lies at the root of the future peace of the world. 


Chalk River, Ontario G. O. BAINES 


FACING THE ATOMIC FUTURE. By E. W. Titterton. 1956. (Toronto: 
Macmillan. xi, 376pp. $4.00.) 


Atomic energy is no longer the exclusive concern of the 
scientist. Diplomats discuss problems of international control. 
Businessmen, lawyers, and economists are involved in the prob- 
lems of a nascent industry. Officers of the armed services and 
civil defence are deeply concerned with the tactics of nuclear 
war. Many of these people have no training in science but are 
finding it necessary to study the subject. It is to such people 
that Professor Titterton’s book is addressed. 

One of the greatest problems facing the modern scientist 
is that of finding means to communicate the nature and signi- 
ficance of his discoveries to those who do not understand his 
language. This book shows what can be done, but demands equal 
co-operation from the reader; Titterton has not taken short cuts. 
The early chapters outline the basic science of radioactivity and 
the release of energy by fission. They are not easy reading but, 
if studied, do make more satisfying the later discussions on 
industrial, medical and scientific applications of atomic energy. 
There are chapters on atomic weapons and their use in war. 
The author concludes by summarizing the international problems 
of the control of atomic energy and sketches the national and 
international policies which could be adopted. 

Although Titterton worked in the United States on the pro- 
duction of the first atomic bomb, he has since the war been 
connected mainly with progress in Britain and in Australia; 
thus he gives more space to developments in these two countries 
than to those in North America. The writing was completed 
nearly two years ago and, because it is such a complete review, 
the omission of recent information is noticeable. Nevertheless 
few if any of the conclusions that Titterton reaches would have 
to be modified by recent events. His is a balanced review of the 
technical achievements, and most experts would accept his pre- 
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dictions for the future. Students of international affairs will 
probably find the analysis of events in the United Nations and 
the Disarmament Commission over-simplified, but will be glad to 
— _ scientific and technical position so ably and conveniently 
set forth. 


Chalk River, Ontario JOHN E. WOOLSTON 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE: 1939-1943: A Study based on the 
Diaries and Autobiographical Notes of Field Marshal The 
Viscount Alanbrooke. By Arthur Bryant. 1957. (London: 
Collins. 766pp. $6.00.) 


It has variously been suggested that this book is the best 
account of the war that we have; or that it offers nothing new 
about the war at all. Either judgment is invalid. When one sets 
aside the unfortunate newspaper publicity attending its publica- 
tion (the kind of thing which prompted that Punch cartoon 
showing an apoplectic WSC glowering into its pages), one sees 
that Sir Arthur’s study is a serious partial account of the war 
through the eyes of a man who was commander of the B.E.F.’s 
second Corps before June, 1940, commander of that short-lived 
“second B.E.F.” in a tottering France, C-in-C of Home Forces 
until November, 1941, and Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
thereafter. It is not true that the editor’s use of the diaries and 
notebooks is incidental; it is true that he has provided so full 
and sympathetic a “setting” for the “jewel” which he considers 
these documents to be that one tends to become impatient with 
his narrative as being neither objective nor adequate enough to 
justify the delays in getting from one section of Brooke to an- 
other. Certainly the frequent obvious excisions are tantalizing, 
even maddening. But any reader will see that uninhibited per- 
sonal notes of this kind have to be edited for contemporary pub- 
lication. Brooke was not only immensely competent: he was 
obstinate, impatient and critically withering about his opponents. 
Perhaps he had to be. Running that war was a fantastically 
difficult business. It might be difficult to justify the editorial 
“going easy” on some British commanders and civilians where 
sometimes others (the French, the Americans) come in for pretty 
hard knocks. But then, one has to live at home—and, to be fair, 
there are remarks about Montgomery and Mountbatten here to 
set beside those on Marshall and Eisenhower. 

No brief notice will suggest the book’s wealth of detail about 
the great days between 1939 and 1943: the first awful crises, the 
exhausting planning, the heated interallied struggles, the haz- 
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ardous wartime journeys to Washington, Cairo or Moscow, the 
protracted threat of disaster and the final emerging of victory. 
Brooke wrote under pressure, constantly, day after day. He 
recalled a lot more after the war. This evidence will have to be 
carefully weighed. But on any reading, and despite obvious gaps 
(the result of personal limitations then and, perhaps, of a certain 
reticence now), the selection which this book offers from the 
Brooke papers constitutes a major contribution to the history of 
the war. Historians will want to see the originals, of course. One 
hopes they will one day get them. But the general public now 
will be grateful for this present glimpse of them and their con- 
necting commentary, unsatisfactory as it often is. 

On no account should it be thought that the book unfairly 
attacks Sir Winston. He is criticized all the way through, often 
bitterly. But Brooke never doubted his greatness, always 
thought him “quite the most wonderful man I have ever met,” 
and said so repeatedly. This seven hundred page portrait in 
frankness merely adds more material for the biography of a great 
Prime Minister and a very remarkable human being. Brooke is 
often at his best in sketching characters, prejudiced though he is. 
Much of the volume, serious and sober, is unforgettable, and the 
least entertaining sections are usually not the Field Marshal’s. 
All in all, it is a fascinating addition to the store of British 
materials on that war which was, in part, turned from disaster to 
victory by those hard and exalted men in arms who (to the ever- 
lasting amusement, one supposes, of foreigners) masqueraded 
privately as Brookie, Monty, Bertie, Dickie, Archie, Dumbie, 
Jumbo, Hobo, Pug, Turtle or Bubbles. Things like the Brooke- 
Montgomery letters show that they had gone a long way from 
the Upper Sixth. 


University of Toronto JOHN C. CAIRNS 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU: A BIOGRAPHY. By Frank Moraes. 1956: 
(New York, Toronto: Macmillan. x, 51llpp. $6.75.) 


Mr. Moraes has woven the web of Mr. Nehru’s political life 
around the struggle of the Indian National Congress Party for 
Indian independence. But the central theme of the book is Mr. 
Nehru’s ascent to political power. In his rise to political power 
Mr. Nehru emerges not as any other politician planning, schem- 
ing and manoeuvering in his lust for political power, but as a 
highly honest man whose single and irrevocable purpose is to 
do all he can to accelerate India’s march towards freedom. Thus, 
power and leadership came gradually but inevitably within his 
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grasp. After Gandhi’s death Mr. Nehru became India’s un- 
crowned King and after Patel’s death he emerged as the un- 
disputed leader of the Congress Party as well. But even during 
Mr. Gandhi’s lifetime Mr. Nehru was held in high esteem and 
affection by his people and while Patel was alive he had to admit 
seeing the huge crowds of peasants and villagers during the Con- 
gress session at Nasik, “I could not bring them out. They have 
come to see Jawahar.” 

What is the secret of Mr. Nehru’s immense popularity and 
the “almost omnipotent power” that he enjoys in India? Shorn 
of the biographer’s dramatic phrases and adjectives it is a com- 
posite product of Mr. Nehru’s devotion to his country, his long 
years of imprisonment during the struggle for freedom, his own 
handsome personality and his sincere concern for raising the 
living standards of his poor people. The West may be puzzled 
by his antics in foreign policy, his sitting on the fence and sulk- 
ing on the sidelines when the issues are so transparently clear 
between democratic freedom and totalitarian tyranny. But his 
refusal to associate himself with either of the major groupings 
and his attempt to mediate and arbitrate between the two super- 
powers enables an average educated Indian to hold his head 
high and feel that India can and should exercise the moral 
leadership of the world even though its national income is only 
one-sixth that of the United States. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Moraes has written a biography 
at once moving and engaging. As he himself says, it “projects 
Nehru through Indian eyes.” This is indeed its main virtue. 
But unfortunately the author has carried it to such an excess 
that a good deal of objectivity has been sacrificed. He has 
over-dramatized Nehru’s life. 

Mr. Moraes does not indicate in his biography the one com- 
mon human failing which Mr. Nehru possesses in profusion, 
namely, the tendency to moralize on the transgressions of others 
and to ignore one’s own. Thus, even in his policy on Kashmir 
the author finds Mr. Nehru completely consistent, honest and 
impeccable. Sir Owen Dixon and Dr. Frank Graham, the UN 
mediators are praised for their perseverance and understand- 
ing, but Mr. Moraes conveniently fails to mention the indictment 
that Sir Owen Dixon wrote on India’s obstructive attitude to- 
wards the holding of a plebiscite in Kashmir. Again in Junagadh 
and Hyderabad it is India that is right and Pakistan that is 
guilty of gross misbehaviour. 

In his chapter “Between Two Worlds” one is left with the 
impression that Mr. Nehru is making the best of both worlds 
in his foreign policy. Mr. Moraes points out that Mr. Nehru 
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would not join the Communist-dominated camp for this would 
enable Moscow ‘to counter-balance Asia’s two leading countries 
and act as the fulcrum of a seesaw on which India and China 
could only move alternately up and down.” This shows what 
China has lost by being so completely in the Communist camp. 
If it had been also like India “in between the two worlds” it 
would have been sought after by both Russia and the United 
States and this would have weakened the bargaining position 
that India enjoys vis-a-vis the two world powers. Similarly, if 
China is admitted in the United Nations it is very likely that 
China with its greater population and also perhaps military and 
economic strength would become an irresistible candidate for 
leadership of the Asian-African bloc in the General Assembly. 
“The battle for Asia, as Nehru knows,” writes Mr. Moraes, “is 
not between Russia and America but between India and China.” 


Department of Economics and Political Science, 
McGill University KHALID B. SAYEED 


IN DEFENCE OF COLONIES. By Sir Alan Burns. 1957. (London: 
Allen & Unwin. 323pp. $5.50.) 


Out or ArricA. By Karen Blixen. 1956. (Penguin Books: St. 
Lambert, P.Q., 345pp. 60c.) 


Sir Alan Burns served for nine years as the British represent- 
ative to the Trusteeship Council. It was a long time to have 
to face ill-informed, intemperate, and politically motivated criti- 
cisms of British colonial policy which are the common fare of that 
Council. In Defence of Colonies is his angry and at times im- 
moderate reply to these critics. 

This defence can be simply outlined. When first acquired 
most British colonies were so underdeveloped and their society 
and culture so primitive that they were bound to fall under the 
control of some colonial power. Since that time, these terri- 
tories have developed more rapidly, personal liberty has been 
more secure and the welfare of the indigenous people has been 
more successfully promoted than in many of the independent 
countries that are Britain’s main critics. It is also the declared 
and proven policy of the United Kingdom that these colonies 
should be self-governing as soon as it can be assumed that such 
self-government will be stable and democratic. Men and nations, 
therefore, whose concern for the welfare of the colonial peoples 
is genuine, should view the colonial activities of the British with 
sympathy. 
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A strong and persuasive case along these lines can be made. 
Sir Alan, however, has not made it. Too often he so overstates 
his case that, in fact, his readers are likely to remain uncon- 
vinced or become hostile. He is, for example, anxious to ques- 
tion the integrity of the concern which many critics of British 
policy affect for the autonomy and welfare of indigenous peoples. 
He has gathered a great deal of damaging evidence about the 
treatment of minorities, the public education and health services, 
the extent of civil and political liberties in many Latin-American, 
Middle Eastern and Asian countries. Unfortunately his anxiety 
to discredit Britain’s critics leads him to use most question- 
able evidence. For example, he quotes a suggestion of Malan’s 
that Nehru’s real intention is to found an Indian Empire in 
Africa. Also, to cast doubts on the importance of Roosevelt’s 
judgment on colonialism he reports an alleged quotation of his 
that Stein was an Imperialist. American liberals may be mad- 
deningly naive in their thinking on colonial issues but their 
views deserve fairer treatment. 

He is similarly uncritical in his use of the large numbers of 
quotations favourable to British rule which he inserts into his 
text. For example, the expressions of loyalty in the formal 
speeches of welcome to Princess Margaret are perhaps not the 
best guide to political sentiments in Nigeria. 

The uncritical nature of his apology is also revealed by his 
very sparse reference to British policy in those colonies that 
have settled European minorities. The granting of virtual self- 
government to a white-dominated regime in the Rhodesias is 
never mentioned while the only reference to Kenya is a twice 
repeated quotation of a 1923 promise of the British government 
that African interests were to be regarded as paramount. The 
importance of this declaration was rapidly diminished by subse- 
quent re-interpretations and it now neither influences nor re- 
flects British policy in Kenya. Its use by Sir Alan greatly 
damaged this reviewer’s confidence in this book. 

Penguin Books have just brought out a new edition of Karen 
Blixen’s Out of Africa. In this book, first published in 1937, 
Baroness Blixen recalls the Africa she knew and deeply loved 
during her years on an isolated Kenya coffee plantation. The 
relationship of affection, respect and trust that existed between 
herself and the native peoples of her area is admittedly not one 
that could long continue. It was, however, an honourable and 
humane relationship in which the African neither lost his self- 
respect nor became a mere adjunct to European enterprise. Out 
of Africa records the flavour and feel of that period with great 
sensitivity. It is to be read today not only as an important work 
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of literature but as a record of that atmosphere in which the 
attitudes and values of the present settler community were 
largely formed. 


McGill University R. C, PRATT 


SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF INDUSTRIALISATION AND URBANISATION IN 
AFRICA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA. Prepared under the auspices 
of UNESCO by the International African Institute. 1956. 
(Paris: UNESCO. 743pp. $9.00.) 


The recent achievement of political independence and self- 
government by Ghana, which is a tribute both to the progress 
made by the people of that country and to the enlightened colo- 
nial policy of the British Government, has intensified interest in 
the advancement and problems of African peoples. Though 
Africa is still predominantly rural and agricultural, industrialisa- 
tion and the growth of urban centres are proceeding rapidly and 
the trend will continue. Major changes in traditional ways of 
living are involved and, especially since the war, many detailed 
researches have been made by anthropologists, economists, socio- 
logists, and psychologists into living and working conditions in 
mining and industrial centres. The results already yield a wide 
range of information which provides a basis for devising policies 
to guide future developments and remedies where conditions are 
shown to be unsatisfactory. 

The volume under review gives summaries by Meran Mc- 
Culloch of thirty such studies, reproduces fifteen papers pre- 
sented by experts at the UNESCO Conference on the social ef- 
fects of economic developments held at Abidjan in 1954, and 
there is a detailed account of an eighteen-month social survey 
in Stanleyville in the Belgian Congo. In an introduction, Daryll 
Forde, Director of the International African Institute, brings 
together many of the pieces of a complex mosaic. The scope is 
wide geographically and in the subjects investigated. Included 
are centres in British, French, and Belgian colonies, in the 
Rhodesias and the Union of South Africa, with their differing 
policies and systems of government. Among them are such 
widely separated places as Brazzaville, Elizabethville, Nairobi, 
Sekondi-Takoradi, Kampala, Leopoldville, Dakar, the copperbelt 
towns of Northern Rhodesia and the gold mining communities 
on the Witwatersrand. Health and nutrition, housing, educa- 
tion, aptitudes, migration, labour conditions, marriage, delinqu- 
ency, the impact of a cash economy, and the pull of tribal associa- 
tions and ways of living are all reviewed. Here is indeed much 
food for thought and action. 
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Racial and tribal backgrounds, differing economic conditions, 
and the range of political and social attitudes and policies of 
governments and industrial undertakings prevent the drawing 
of more than the broadest tentative conclusions. The researches 
already made represent the initial stages of a long series of in- 
vestigations from which conclusions of increasing validity will 
gradually emerge. Because of the vastness of Africa and di- 
versity of conditions, the emphasis will long be on variety rather 
than uniformity. 


University of Toronto J. HENRY RICHARDSON 


THE ANATOMY OF SOUTH AFRICAN MISERY. By C. W. de Kiewiet. 
1957. (Toronto: Oxford. 88pp. $1.50.) 


Few men could be better qualified to dissect the “anatomy 
of South African misery” than Dr. C. W. de Kiewiet. Himself 
a South African, Dr. de Kiewiet graduated from the University 
of the Witwartersrand, Johannesburg, in 1923, and later took 
his Ph.D. in Modern History at the University of London, Eng- 
land. In 1951, he became President of the University of 
Rochester. 

Dr. de Kiewiet begins his three lectures by cutting open the 
body of South Africa and exposing the cysts of racial strife 
between white and black and the national tension between Boer 
and Briton. He believes that the latter was the cause for the 
government policy of apartheid or segregation. Dr. de Kiewiet, 
while not approving of this policy, examines it with the un- 
emotional detachment of the true surgeon, interested in the case 
rather than in the patient under his scalpel. His sound scholar- 
ship and his wide knowledge of history enable him to reason 
from the firm basis of facts. 

In his third lecture, Dr. de Kiewiet anatomizes what he re- 
gards the illogicalities of apartheid. He shows that many pro- 
tagonists of this “creed” are actually men of goodwill and in- 
tention, men who honestly and earnestly believe in the humani- 
tarian effects of their policy. However, he also gives his reasons 
why he considers apartheid as hopelessly impracticable. Since 
the delivery of these lectures in 1956, the Tomlinson Report— 
sponsored and rejected by the South African Government—has 
upheld Dr. de Kiewiet’s opinion. 

For Canadians it will be of especial interest that these lec- 
tures were held to honour the Rev. Howard P. Whidden, distin- 
guished President of McMaster University from 1923-1941. 
Dr. G. P. Gilmour, the President of McMaster University, 
Hamilton, wrote the preface. 


Edmonton, Alberta FRANK BAER 








SHORTER NOTICES 

CANADA YEAR BooK 1956. Issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 1956. (Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. 1280pp. $4.00). 
The Canada Year Book 1956 continues the annual story of 
Canada’s economic and social growth. As the “official annual 
review of the nation” it has achieved the position of being an 
indispensable tool to all individuals and institutions requiring 
information on Canada. The current edition features such 
articles as “The National Capital Plan” with map and illus- 
trations, “The Privy Council Office and Cabinet Secretariat in 
its Relation to the Development of Cabinet Government,” and 
“Financial Administration of the Government of Canada.” 

ECONOMIC SURVEY OF EUROPE IN 1955. 1956. (Geneva: United 
Nations. xii, 248pp. and appendices A-C. $2.00). The annual 
Survey and the Economic Bulletins which supplement it 
analyse current developments in the European economy, as 
well as developments in other parts of the world which may 
affect Europe significantly. The present Survey examines also 
two longer-term issues: investment problems in western and 
eastern European economies and labour problems in the 
former countries. 


KHRUSHCHEV AND STALIN’S GHOST. By Bertram D. Wolfe. 1956. 
(New York: Praeger. 322pp.). 

THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF THE SOVIET UNION. By Boris 
Meissner. Edited and with a chapter on the 20th Party 
Congress by John S. Reshetar, Jr. 1956. (New York: 
Praeger. Foreign Policy Research Institute Series: No. 4. 
276pp.). 

AN INQUIRY INTO SOVIET MENTALITY. By Gerhart Niemeyer 
with the assistance of John S. Reshetar, Jr. 1956. (New 
York: Praeger. Foreign Policy Research Institute Series: 
No. 2. 113pp.). 

THE PERMANENT PurRGE. By Zbigniew K. Brzezinski. 1956. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 256pp.). 

Wolfe’s incisive and fascinating commentary on Khrush- 
chev’s Twentieth Party Congress secret speech, together 
with the Meissner-Reshetar analysis of the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Party Congresses, which excludes Khrushchev’s 
secret speech, forms a good history of Russian Communism 
for the past four years. Some will find the appendices of 

greater interest than the texts. Besides Khrushchev’s 
speech, in a more readable version than the State Depart- 
ment’s, Wolfe’s book contains the secret documents issued to 
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the delegates, and Bukharin’s slightly abridged “Notes of an 
Economist”. The Meissner work is even more of a repository 
of primary sources: the Party Statutes (Nineteenth Con- 
gress); Stalin’s last work, “Economic Problems,” but with 
some of the most interesting parts omitted, etc. 

Niemeyer’s startling thesis, that Soviet leaders are “ir- 
rational,” turns out to mean: they think differently from us. 
Nor is Brzezinski’s theme that Soviet totalitarianism requires 
permanent purges more original. Both works, however, give 
stimulating and penetrating analyses of their subjects. 


INTEGRATED EUROPE. By Michael T. Florinsky. 1955. (New 


York: Macmillan. x, 182pp. $3.50). Professor Florinsky 
offers us a comprehensive synopsis and penetrating analysis 
of the principal economic, military and political attempts at 
European integration “launched during the last decade.” His 
lucid logic, cutting through certain noble illusions, must cause 
pain to many “good Europeans.” 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION. By Captain 


Jacob Sckenkman. 1955. (Geneva: Librairie E. Droz. 
410pp.). This valuable addition to the growing volume of 
literature on the UN specialized agencies is the first com- 
prehensive study of the evolution, organization and work of 
ICAO. The author begins with a survey of the diplomatic 
history of international civil aviation since the first world war, 
continues with an analysis of the administrative structure 
of ICAO and concludes with an examination of its activities 
in the technical, economical and legal fields. 


WORLD ECONOMIC SuRVEY 1955. 1956. (New York: United 


Nations. xii, 201pp. $2.00.) 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN AFRICA 1954-1955. 1956. (New 


York: United Nations. viii, 100pp. $1.00). 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 1954-1955. 


1956. (New York: United Nations, viii, 151pp. $1.50). 


The Introduction and Part I of the Survey review and 
appraise the rate and pattern of economic growth in the post- 
war decade in the private enterprise and the centrally planned 
economies of the world. Part II examines recent economic 
developments in these countries. 

The other two volumes have been issued as supplements 
to the Survey. They review the economic developments in 
1954 and 1955, and some of the longer-term developmental 
programmes in Africa and the Middle East. 
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AGRICULTURAL POLICY AND TRADE LIBERALIZATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1934-56. By Allan Rau. 1957. (Genéve: Librairie E. Droz. 160 pp.) 


AMERICAN GoopS IN CANADIAN MarKEtTs. By Forrest L. Rogers. No. 26 
in the Contemporary Affairs Series. 1957. (Toronto: Ryerson 
Press. 37pp. $1.25.) 


THE BRITISH YEAR BOOK OF INTERNATIONAL Law, 1955-56. Edited by 
Professor C. H. M. Waldock. 1957. (Toronto: Oxford. viii, 
367pp. $8.25.) 


THE COMMONWEALTH IN THE WorRLD Topay. A British Survey Handbook. 
Edited by John Eppstein. 1956. (London: British Society for 
International Understanding. l1llpp. 4s.6d.) 


THE CRISIS OF THE OLD ORDER 1919-1933: THE AGE OF ROOSEVELT. Vol. I. 
~ 4 Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 1957. (Toronto: Thomas Allen. 
557pp. $6.50.) 


CURRENT RESEARCH ON THE MIDDLE East 1956. Edited by William Sands 
and John Hartley. 1957. (Washington, D.C.: The Middle East 
Institute. 80pp.) 


DEVELOPMENT FOR FREE Asta. By Maurice Zinkin. 1957. (New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations. vii, 263pp. $4.50.) 


AN ESSAY ON MANKIND. By Gerhard Hirschfeld. 1957. (New York: 
Philosophical Library. xii, 114pp. $3.75.) 


GHANA. The Autobiography of Kwame Nkrumah. 1957. (Toronto: 
Thos. Nelson & Sons. xv, 310pp. $4.75.) 


HERE Is Hartt. By Ruth Danenhower Wilson. 1957. (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. 204pp. $3.50.) 


INDONESIA IN 1956. Political and Economic Aspects. A Report Pre- 
pared under the Direction of B. H. M. Vlekke. 1957. (New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 92pp. $1.50.) 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS. Theory, Practice, Policy. By Jack N. 
Behrman and Wilson E. Schmidt. 1957. (New York: Rinehart & 
Co. Inc., xxv, 561pp. $6.50.) 


Is PEACE PossIBLE? By Kathleen Lonsdale. 1957. (Toronto: Penguin 
Books. 127pp. 50c.) 


Mmp._e East Crisis. By Guy Wink and Peter Calvocoressi. 1957. 
(Toronto: Penguin Books. 141pp. 50c.) 


PAKISTAN. SOcIETY AND CULTURE. Edited by Stanley Maron. 1957. 
(New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. ix, 192pp. $3.50.) 


REGIONAL INTEGRATION AND NATIONAL Po.icy. International Conciliation. 
1957. (New York: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
381-442pp. 25c.) 


THE UNION oF BurMA. A Study of the First Year of Independence. By 
Hugh Tinker. Issued under the auspices of the R.I.I.A. 1957. 
Toronto: Oxford. xiv, 424pp. $6.50.) 
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